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WHAT THE EXPERIMENT ‘STATIONS DO FOR THE FARMER clear that corn fodder and corn ensilage have a feeding value equal 
~ a to the best English hay. Corn stover is not far behind and should 

{Summary of results at the Massachusetts station that are of general inter- be carefully housed and fed. Pound for pound of dry matter, sugar 
est. The stations in other states are doing equally practical work.] beets and carrots, produced more milk than either hay or ensilage, 

al ‘ but at an increased cost per quart. Hay with a market value of $15 
*‘ worn-out” lands of the state have been found to be deficient in or more per ton is too costly an article to be fed in large quantities 
potash. For corn upon such lands four cords of stable manure and _ py the majority of farmers. In its place should be substituted corn 
100 Ibs of muriate of potash per acre are recommended, A series of fodder, corn ensilage, or animal fodder crops such as vetch and 
experiments have been in progress for a number of years to see if oats, or peas and oats. For ensilage, medium green or black soja 
by alternating leguminous with grain crops, the former would gather —_ pean fodder has been found excellent for mixing with corn in the 
sufficient nitrogen so that ™ would not ue necessary to stiri aed proportion of one part beans to two parts corn. The protein or 
to the latter the following year. It was found that a reasonable nitrogenous matter is thus increased, and less concentrated grains 


Manifold field experiments have been conducted. The so-called 


application of nitrogen (45 lbs per acre) increased the grain crop one- are necessary for milk production. All of the various grains and 
fifth, but the increased yield did not pay for the nitrogen applied. by-products have been tested both in the laboratory and in the barn. 
Sulphate of potash appears to be superior to muriate in increasing Old and new process linseed meals, cottonseed meal and soja bean 
the yield of such garden crops as potatoes, tomatoes, spinach, let- meal have comparatively equal feeding values. The same can be 
tuce, and onions. Cabbage and beets did equally well when either said of Chicago, Pope and King gluten meals, and Atlas meal. 
was used, Buffalo gluten feed, Peoria gluten feed and Chicago maize feed 


In animal nutrition, experiments with milch cows make  ajso have equal values, according to this station’s feeding tests. 





THE CROSS-BRED HEIFER THAT WON AT THE SMITHFIELD FAT STOCK SHOW 


This week onr plate is a portrait of Lord Rosebery’s cross-bred heifer White Socks, which was awarded the reserve ticket for the special prize for the 
best animal in the Smithfield (England) fat stock show last week, in addition to the cup tor the best cross-bred exhibited, and the first prize in her class. 
This heifer is black with a little white, and was got by the Scotch-bred Shorthorn bull Ringleader, out of Dora, sire of dam, Carol; cross being, sire Short- 
horn, dam Shorthorn-Aberdeen-Angus cross. White Socks was bred by Mr J. Ross, and is z yrs 94 mos old, and weighed 1828 lbs, showing an average daily 
gain of 1.79 lbs. The queen’s Shorthorn Frederica received the champion prize after the umpire had been called in, which shows the keenness of the com- 
petition for the premier position between these two animals.—[Mark Lane Express, Dec 16. 






[2] FRUITS AND 
ADVANTAGE OF GRAFTING GRAPEVINES 


GEORGE HUSMANN 


The advantages to be gained by grafting grapevines are so evi- 
dent that, although it was almost an unknown art forty vears ago 
when I began its practice, it has become a necessity to every grape 
grower. Itis a little more difficult than the same operation on 
fruit trees, yet it is so simple that anyone familiar with the use of 
a sharp knife can easily acquire the art. The experience of forty 
years has taught me that the simplest methods of grafting the vine 
are the best for common use, especially where it must be done on a 
large scale as a protection against phylloxera, and where skillful 
hands are not always available. When whole vineyards of resist- 
ant stocks are to be grafted in a few weeks, the labor must be di- 
vided. While each operation is simple in itself, with only inex- 
perienced labor at hand it is best to give each a special task, which 
he can soon learn to successfully perform. 

The facility with which new and valuable varieties can be in- 
creased and their fruit tested, is an important advantage of graft- 
ing. If grafts of bearing wood are worked upon strong stocks, 
they will bear a few bunches the same season and a full crop the 
next; healthy stocks of no value can be changed into the most val- 
uable bearing kinds; and varieties which are difficult to grow 
from cuttings can be propagated with the greatest ease by grafting. 
The temporary obstruction by grafting seems to have the effect 
upon the graft of making it produce more and finer fruit than on 
its own roots. Last but not least, grafting affords us the only 
means by which to combat successfully the phylloxera. 

As to the best time to perform the operation, I differ with most 
of the writers on this subject. I have met with the greatest suc- 
cess when the sap was flowing freely, which will, of course, vary 
according to location. In California our best time is about the 
middle of April, though I have grafted with as good success up to 
the middle of May, provided the vines were kept dormant in a cool, 
shady place, and were selected with the proper care. When the 
sap is flowing freely the junction is immediate, and the sap at once 
ascends the graft. At this time all bandages are superfluous, and 
even injurious, provided the stock is strong enough to hold the 
cion firmly. No matter if the stock has already made shoots a foot 
in length, there will be no perceptible difference, though it is safe 
to commence when the buds are swelling and the sap is in rapid 
circulation. The best success 1 have had was with vines from 
an inch to an inch and a half in diameter, strong enough to hold 
the cion firmly, and nothing is gained by grafting when the vines 
are smaller. Wait until the vine is strong enough, then give its 
energies full play by inserting good strong cions, with buds suffi- 
cient to take up the flow of sap; few failures will occur, and you 
can count upon a few clusters the same summer, with a full crop 
the following season. 





Why the Orchard Must be Fed.—Roberts has done a distinct service 
in answering this question (Bulletin 103, Cornell). He has analyzed 
the leaves and fruit of a Wagner apple tree 13 years old. Set 35 ft 
apart each way, or 35 trees per acre, he assumes they will yield five 
bushels per tree annually from their 13th to 18th year, 10 bu per 
tree the next five years, and thereafter 15 bu per tree per year for 10 
years, and finds that in these 20 years such crops, with correspond- 


ing growth of leaves and wood, will take from the soil: 
In apples In leaves Total Value 
Nitrogen, Ibs, 499 457 956 $143 


Phosphoric acid, 38 126 164 11 
Potash, lbs, 729 441 1170 53 


Total value plant food required by average apple crop in 20 years, $207 
Plant food required in 20 years by average wheat crop of 15 bu per 
acre and straw, $128 
Thus a young orchard takes more from the soil than an average 
wheat crop, while Roberts shows that an old orchard draws still 
more heavily upon the soil. No one would think of growing wheat 
on the same land for twenty consecutive years, even if the land 
was fertilized and cultivated in the best manner possible. Yet the 
apple orchard is expected to yield paying crops year after year 
when neither cultivated nor manured ! 


The Peach’s Ten Commandments.—The basic principles of suc- 
cessful peach culture in Connecticut are thus stated by J. H. Hale 
in a paper to the United States pomologist, and he adds: ‘‘On these 
ten commandments hang most of the law and all the profits:” 
(1) High, dry, sandy or sand-loam soil. (2) Careful selection of va- 
rieties most hardy in fruit bud. (8) Vigorous, healthy seedling stocks 
budded from bearing trees of undoubted purity and health. (4) 
Trees given entire possession of the land from the start. (5) Thor- 
ough culture from the opening of spring till the new growth is well 
along. (6) Liberal annual manuring, broadcast, with commer- 
cial manures rich in potash and phosphoric acid and lacking in 


VEGETABLES 


(7) Low heading and close annual pruning for the first 
five years. (8) Keep out most borers with some suitable wash and 
dig out all others. (9) Search for traces of yellows every week of 
the growing season, and at first sign pull up and burn every in- 
fested tree. (10) Thin the fruit so that there shall never be what 
is termed a full crop. 


nitrogen. 





THE VALUE OF ASHES AS A FERTILIZER 


Cottonhull ashes furnish potash in the form which is most 
popular among the expert tobacco growers. The demand for these 
ashes usually exceeds the supply. The coming season the supply 
will be less than ever, owing to the short crop of cotton. Southern 
farmers ought to use every pound of these ashes, instead of permit- 
ting them to be shipped north. They were sold last year at $34 to 
$40 per ton net to northern farmers, at which price the potash in 
them cost 4.3 to 8.3c, averaging about 6c per lb. The cottonhull 
ashes sold the past year have been of better average quality than 
those previously on the market, because the millers have taken 
more care to have their ashes pure. 

Unleached wood ashes continue to be a very popular fertilizer 
and are imported from Canada in great quantities. As the Connec- 
icut experiment station well says, the lime in unleached wood, 
ashes is worth more on the soil under some conditions than are the 
potash and phosphoric acid they contain. In other cases, cotion- 
hull ashes contain all the alkali the soil requires, and it is pointed 
out that a ton of the latter, costing $40, will supply as much potash 
and phosphoric acid as six tons of wood ashes, costing $63. The six 
tons of wood ashes, however, carry 3250 lbs more lime than a ton of 
hull ashes. It is perfectly true, also, that the amounts of phos- 
phoric acid and potash furnished in wood ashes can be bought 
cheaper in other forms, yet it is equally true for the reasons just 
noted that unleached wood ashes produce better results, dollar for 
dollar, than would the same elements in other forms. The con- 
tinued popularity of wood ashes seems to be due to this agricultural 
value and crop-producing power, which in this case, as in many 
others, is quite different from the estimated commercial value. 
Out of 16 samples of unleached wood ashes analyzed by the Con- 
necticut station during the last year, only one was deficient in solu- 
ble potash, it having 14 per cent of potash soluble in water, whereas 
all the other samples ranged from 3.8 to 6 per cent. In two 
samples, the proportion of phosphoric acid was below the average, 
the usual range being from 1} to 2} per cent. Their average pro- 
portion was 44 per cent potash, and phosphoric acid 1}. These 
ashes usually contain between 45 and 50 per cent of carbonate of 
lime and some 15 per cent of coal, sand and earth, and cost the 
farmer $10 to $11.50 per ton. Allowing 4c per lb for carbonate of 
lime, and 5c for phosphoric acid, the potash in unleached ashes of 
standard quality, at $10 a ton, costs just about 4c per lb. But if the 
lime is reckoned as only tc, the potash costs about 7c per lb. 

Leached ashes have lost most of their potash, and are hardly 
worth buying, though it will pay to haul them quite a distance if 
they can be had for nothing. Coal ashes contain no available plant 
food worth mentioning. ‘‘Wood ashes and their use,” is a 48 page 
pamphlet in which T. Greiner gives a very good account of how 
this material may be used on all the various crops; it will be sent 
free to all who apply for it (mentioning this paper) to Munroe, 
Lalor & Co of Oswego, N Y, extensive importers and dealers in 
wood ashes. 





A Hint to Bean Growers.—Plow deeply, make the soil rich, and 
plant as early as possible to snap beans, in rows two feet apart. At 
the second hoeing plant lima beans between the rows, so as to make 


the hills four feet apart each way. By the time the snap beans have 
yielded two pickings, the limas will want all the ground. Then 
pull the snap beans and use them, with all the weeds, as a mulch 
for the limas. This will insure the latter against the bad effects of 
drouth, and also bring the limas into the latest market when they 
fetch the highest price, besides getting double service from the 
land. Limas grown by this system yielded more and better berries 
the past year than when grown alone with equally good culture. 
In raising other crops, it will be possible to grow an early crop for 
market, and also as a mulch.—[John Thompson, Hampton, Va. 


Pomological Nomenclature.—It is astonishing to note the care- 
lessness apparent in the nomenclature of fruits in the market. In 
the latter part of March, the writer in passing through Gansevoort 
market in New York city, saw barrels of the Gilpin in three differ- 
ent places. In response to a request for the name, the first vender 
said they were Campfield, the second Lady Sweeting, and the third 
Holland Sweet—all of them wrong. The vender is the greatest sin- 
ner in this direction. When asked for a name he always has one 
ready—in most cases one not sanctioned by pomological authorities. 








WINDOW GARDEN 





PLAN NOW FOR A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER HOME 


EDGAR SANDERS 


At Highland Park, a suburb of Chicago, is a delightful five- 
acre plat laid out as a summer home, called Egandale, and owned 
by Mr W. C. Egan, a retired merchant. A part of the grounds 
includes a ravine some eighty feet deep, well clothed with the 
native trees, shrubs and plants, left in a state of nature and forming 
a background of dense foliage to many introduced plants without 
materially changing its wildwood appearance. A rustic footpath 
leads down and through this ravine, from which many charming 
views of the lake, rustic bridge, summer house, rockery, etc, may be 
obtained. This dwelling has broad piazzas, on which clamber 
clematis, akebia, ampelopsis and other vines, which render it par- 
ticularly charming. A fair expanse of lawn, interspersed at salient 
points by single specimens of notable shrubs and low trees, marked 
by varicolored foliage, make it one of the most attractive places 
of its size for the number of plants grown that can be imagined. 
A rustic basket representing a sawbuck and saw, standing on the 
lawn, is quite unique, and in summer timeis admirably clothed with 
creepers and flowering plants, as will be seen by the accompanying 
illustration. The log consists of a fine piece of native cottonwvod, 
five feet long and two feet in diameter, resting on a rustic buck 
four feet high. The center of the log is cut out to furnish a recep- 
tacle for Draceena indivisa and a canna to highten the effect, 
while in front are some brilliant coleus, along with drooping plants, 
One of the latter — 
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orchids. The flower is not infrequently half a foot in diameter. 
Petals and sepals hang with a languid grace that is simply entranc- 
ing. The color in a single flower will shade off from a soft pink to 
a delicate creamy flesh tint, like the lining of a seashell, while in 
the lip there is a spot of gorgeous royal purple. They are the 
planets among the constellation of orchids,—fairly glowing out from 
the deep shadows of their fronds, as if some of the hues of the sun- 
set had taken shape and floated down to earth. Notably beautiful 
among the Cattleyas are the fleecy white Albinos (the collector prides 
himself on these, as they are very rare, and are therefore more 
highly valued, a point holding good with all groups of orchids), 
and the Cattleya speciossissima, the purple in whose lip is either 
mottled or streaked with white, and framed with a pure rich yel- 
low. The Cypripedium insigne, which also blooms during autumn 
and winter, is a yellow flower with large brown spots, a quiet 
contrast to the elegance of the Cattleyas. Similar contrasts can be 
effected during any season of the year. It is an easy matter to vary 
plants of gorgeous bloom with those which with their subdued 
colors seem to love dusk and shadow. No other genus of flower can 
approach orchids in their combination of the richest with the most 
delicate hues. 





Profitable Specialties.—There is a perfect rage for violets in 
winter in all the large cities, and many florists find them one of 
the most profitable flowers; some women are raising them for mar 
ket on quite a large scale, and with lower prices the consumption 

of this charming 





and exceedingly ap- 
propriate for the 
purpose—is the vari- 
egated Glechoma, or 
ground ivy, as seen 
at the sides of the 
log, and producing a 
very beautiful effect. 
Growing out of the 
ends of the log is also 
a fine combination 
of plants, the most 
conspicuous being 
the beautiful Sola- 
num jasminoides, a 
mass of flowers. The 
saw below is made 
of the Echeveria, or 
hen and chickens, so 
often used in parks 
for fancy planting. 
How rich this is in 
suggestions for beau- 
tifying every farm 
or village home! for 





flower is sure to per- 


manently increase. 
Growing’ under 
glass the Black 


Hamburg grape, 
which sells in a lim- 
ited way at 20 to 35c 
per lb, is profitable 
to those who under- 
stand it, and pro- 
duces bunches 
weighing four to 
nine pounds. Plant 
three or four varie- 
ties. so that fertiliza- 
tion will be complete; 
prune back to one 
bud, fumigate occa- 
sionally, and lay the 
vines on floor in win- 
ter. Raising under 
glass cucumbers, to- 
matoes, lettuce, and 
many other fine veg- 
etables is becoming 





the poorest can 
afford the few plants 
and seeds required. 
If people would only attend to these matters in winter, consulting 
the catalogs of nurserymen, florists and seedsmen that may be had 
for the asking, they would be surprised at the small outlay of cash re- 
quired to make the farm home a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 





THE STRANGE BEAUTY OF ORCHIDS 


J. R. PITCHER 


vollecting orchids is an especially interesting branch of flori- 
culture. The orchid has a weird beauty all its own. Its strange 
shape, its fantastic method of growth (clinging to the rock on lofty 
mountain sides, and to the branches of trees in tropical countries), 
the fact that it is gathered in these countries often at great risk 
of life,—these circumstances serve to enhance the interest that 
orchids would awaken of themselves, even if they were not diffi- 
cult to procure. Then, too, orchids are not difficult to cultivate, a 
cool house answering the requirements of temperature,—as they 
mortly come from the mountain lands of the tropics,—and watering 
and cleaning being all they need in the way of care. Moreover, as 
above stated, it is an easy matter to have bloom all the year round 
with orchids. This is due to the great number of varieties and the 
long-flowering period of some varieties, the flowers on Cattleya 
triane and Cypripedium insigne, for instance, lasting through the 
autumn and winter, so that with only these two varieties bloom 
could be maintained throughout these seasons. And such bloom! 
No one who has ever seen a group of flowering Cattleyas can ever 
forget them. They are in appearance the most superb of all 





RUSTIC PLANT STAND AND VINE-CLAD PIAZZA 


ture of certain plants and flowers. Mushrooms are another specialty 


an important indus- 
try, and works in 
well with the cul- 


that is profitable with those who understand it. One can begin in 
a small way with these and other specialties, and by reading the 
books on these subjects, profiting by the experience of others and 
studying the best markets, can in time work into a good business. 
That is the way most of our specialists have started. 


Alfalfa as a Honey Plant.—The cultivation of alfalfa has added 
considerably to the honey crop of the United States. No other 
honey plant has given such a ‘‘boom” to beekeeping, especially in 
the western states. This plant stands the drouth, and when well 
rooted seldom fails to produce heavy crops of hay and seeds when 
almost everything else fails, as its roots penetrate very deep in the 
ground, in many cases reaching water at 15 feet deep. I have seen 
a continuous flow of honey from this plant, commencing the mid- 
dleof May and lasting until the first of September, for severai years, 
without any regard to drouth or season. Alfalfa honey differs but 
little from white clover. It is in every respect as good, and is 
quoted in the markets at the highest price.—[A. H. Duff, Kansas. 

Bulbous Plants will soon be coming into bloom. After hyacinths, 
freesias, tulips and lilies have made a good root development, grad- 
ually accustom the young plants to increased warmth and sunlight. 
Water more frequently, and as the plants increase in size con- 
tinue to give light, heat and water. When the blooms are fully 
open, set the plants in a light, cool room, and they should last 
many weeks. 











[4] 
BREAKING A COLT TO THE HALTER 


J. WILSON, IOWA 


Having just finished some of that kind of work, I will give you 
my method. My weanling colts had never been handled, and hav- 
ing run with their dams until midwinter, were wild as deer. To 
secure them until 
they became quiet 
enough to be hal- 
tered was the prob- 
lem. Take about 
30 feet of half-inch 
rope; knot one 
end, so there wili 
be no danger of its 
being pulled out of 
your hand by the plunging o. the colt. On the other end fasten a 
14-inch halter ring, then tie a knot in the rope, leaving enough be- 
yond it to encircle the colt’s neck when drawn taut. The knot 
prevents choking. Now tie the end of the rope to the ring, and 
you are ready. 

Bunch the horses by throwing out some feed in a large yard. 
Have an assistant hold one end of the rope. By moving carefully, 
Let him circle around until well tired 
out, before going up to his head. As soon as possible take two half 
hitches (Fig 1) around his nose; take the bend of the lower hitch, 
pass it under the other from the top downwards, ther up over the 
ears, loosening the rope in hand as you go. An excellent halter, 
capable of holding anything, is thus formed (Fig 2). If, after being 
driven around for some time, he proves stubborn and will not fol- 
low, take a piece of clothesline, double it, tie a knot on the doubled 
end, leaving enough rope to slip down over his hind quarters almost 
to the hocks (the knot remaining over his coupling), run the two free 
ends—one on each side of his neck—through the halter, and on 
feeling the pull behind he will move. Never strike him, and as 
soon as he yields a little, pet him. If the dams are worked, the 
best way is to slip on a halter when the colt is only a few days old, 
and tie alongside the mother; but if still unbroken, when there is 
Icts of snow on the ground is a good time to work with the dams, as 
the colt is not liable to be hurt when it throws itself. 


FIG 1 FIG 2 


you can soon noose the colt. 





HOW TO SUCCEED WITH ANGORA GOATS 


G. A. HOERLE, SECRETARY AMERICAN anes GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Angora goats, though ‘they like a . variety of food, live princi- 
pally on leaves, tender young bark, an¢ twigs of bushes and small 
trees, but if necessity compels, they will also eat weeds and 
grasses, and for a time do weil on them. The quality of a 
goat pasture, therefore, depends upon the amount of brush, espe- 
cially evergreens,—cedar, hemlock, live oak, holly, etc,—it con- 
tains; for on these principally, as well as on the bark and twigs of 
all kinds of bushes, they live in winter; and the more of this they 
find, the less grain and hay they require during the cold spells. 

This habit of living renders them very valuable on farms or 
ranches where brush is too abundant and needs exterminating, 
and as their droppings are of about equal quality as those of sheep, 
they will improve the surface soil of their pastures much faster 
than the latter animals; for trees draw more from the lower parts 
of the soil than do grasses and weeds. But where the nature of the 
pasture permits it, and usually it does, both animals should be kept 
together, so that the pasture will be used to its full capacity. 

Like sheep, Angora goats ought to have their own way as 
much as possible, and the less they feel the government they are 
subject to the better they willdo. If they run at large they reach 
their highest perfection, but only in a very few places can they be 
allowed to do so. They do next best in pastures; but when herded, 
it should be done by a person of quiet disposition, who takes pleas- 
ure in making the goats feel at home with him. 

There is hardly a state in the union where Angora goats cannot 
be raised advantageously, if properly cared for (which of course 
has to vary according to the local conditions). I know that on 
farms they have done well in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Illinois 
and other northern states. Whether in those states they will do as 
well under a herder, has to be learned yet. The excellence of winter 
pastures is more important where they are herded, than where they 
are kept within fences in but small numbers and easily taken care 
of in winter. But south of the Ohio river, they should do well 
everywhere, both on farms and ranches. There is plenty of rough 
and rocky mountain land covered with brush and weeds, and en- 
tirely unfit to pasture cows or sheep, but the Angora goat will 
thrive there. A good herder can, after some training, herd them 
with sheep, but as their disposition is entirely different, they can- 


STOCK 


not be expected to run together right from the first day, and a little 
patience and strategy is required to get them used to each other. 
In Asia Minor both breeds are constantly herded in one and the 
same flock, and it is claimed that the goats, as well as the sheep, 
do better by it. 

In inclosed pastures they do very well together, but hardly 
ever take notice of each other. The best way to get them to be on 
friendly terms, is to add toa bunch of sheep at first only one goat. 
Deprived of its usual company it will hunt up the sheep and get 
attached to them, quite forgetting its own kind. In three or four 
weeks add another goat, after four or five days add another one, 
and so on, until the entire goat flock is in the same pasture with 
the sheep. Running entirely loose they will, after being once used 
to the place, come back at mght to their camp; but they are a nui- 
sance to the entire neighborhood, and should be kept within proper 
limits, by a good fence of lumber, wire or smooth rails, put up 
close enough to prevent them from creeping through,—say up to 
two feet from the ground, no space wider than four inches; then 
two or three spaces of five inches; ahove that, anything to turn cat- 
tle will be sufficient. 

Thus the general opinion that Angora goats cannot be raised 
advantageously on farms, is a mistake. On any farm with proper 
fences, goats can be profitably kept; where brush grows in the 
pasture lots, they will do well, and they ought to be kept where 
pastures are really brushy. As good-shearing, high-grade goats are 
within the reach of most every farmer, those who are, according to 
the above-said, prepared to keep them, ought to try the experiment, 
and I am convinced they wili be pleased with the result. But none 
ought to touch them unless able and willing to give them a fair 
trial. 





Comparison of the Beef Breeds is a feature of the popular 
Smithfield (England) fat stock show, held in December, which this 


year was larger than ever, with 396 cattle on show, also 234 sheep. 


for prizes of nearly $20,000. The foliowing table shows the num- 
ber of prize-winning animals in each class, the average ages in 
days, average weight, and average Cvily gain: 
No Breed and sex Age Weight Av d’l’y 
days Ibs gcin 
Dev ons, steers under 2 yrs, 656 1,136 1.73 
steers 2 to 3 yrs, ‘ 1,425 1.46 
- steers 3 to 4 yrs, y 1,764 1.49 
8 heifers under 3 yrs, 017 1,383 1.36 
Shor thorns, steers under 2 yrs, j 1,431 2.08 
steers 2 to 3 yrs, ‘ 1,982 1.68 
ad steers 3 to 4 yrs, ,3T6 2,354 
sis heifers under 3 yrs, 505 1,640 
Sussex, steers under 2 yrs, 37! 1,646 
“ 2to3 yrs, 986 1,888 
* “ 3to4dyrs, ,316 2,166 
“ heifers or cows, 1,535 
Re ad Polied, steers under 3 yrs, O17 1,504 
= “* 3to4dyrs, 265 1,918 
I rolle d Aber leen- Angus, steers under 2 yrs, we 1,418 
“« 2to3 yrs, 0% 1,811 . 
ee “« 3to4dyrs, 2,135 1.70 
heifers or cows, 058 1,761 1.65 


Watering a Large Flock of Pouliry can be accomplished in a 
cleanly manner by carrying a pailful of water to the poultry quar- 
ters and inverting it in a pan, asshown 


in the sketch. This prevents the fowls 

getting into the water, while the water 

is let down as fast as needed. A 

couple of sticks should be laid across 

the bottom of the pan, or a hole made 

in the pail an inch from the top, 

that the water may rise in the pan. 

With this arrangement there is little 

danger of the hens upsetting the water 

dish, which in cold weather makes such trouble in the poultry 

house. Moreover, in cold weather a pail of water will keep warm 

much longer when inclosed in this w: y —an important advantage. 

The Mutton Breeds receive far more attention in England than 

America. Some chagrin is expressed by those who prefer thor- 

oughbreds over the fact that crossbreeds made a better showing of 

daily gain in weight than any thoroughbreds except the Lincolns, 

at the last Smithfield fat stock show. Sheep men will be inter- 
ested in the following comparison of the prize-winning pens: 


Sheep -~Wethers over 12 and under 24 mos—, Lambs under 12 mos— 
No av Wt D’lyav No Ageav Wt D’ly av 
@ys av lbs gain lbs days ibs gain lbs 
271 0.44 j &3 145 0.58 
303 .23 j 213 .73 
322 -50 : 92 190 ‘ 
264 Al } 94 162 
1.6 31 ‘ 93 149 
“1 43 y 104 . 204 
276 42 90 205 
255 40 5 92 159 
268 Al ¢ 97 £89 
269 39 } 112 196 
322 49 99 200 


Leicesters, 
Cotswolds, 
Lincolns, 

Devons, long wooled, 
Southdowns, 
Hampshire Devons, 
Suffolks, 
Shropslfires, 
Oxfordshires, 
Dorsets, 

Cros“ breed, 
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LESSONS TAUGHT BY A MODEL POULTRY SHOW 


H. 8. BABCOCK, PRESIDENT RHODE ISLAND POULTRY ASSOCIATION 


The tenth annual exhibition of the Rhode Island poultry asso- 
ciation has closed. As a whole it was a distinct and marked ad- 
vance on any of its predecessors. Not only were there more exhib- 
itors and exhibits, but the quality of the exhibits was higher. This 
show was marked by the large number of fowls in the American 
class. Much to the surprise of most people, the largest class was the 
White Wyandotte, closely followed by the Barred Plymouth Rock 
and the Silver Wyandotte. The show of Wyandottes was surprisingly 
large at 180. Nota poor bird among the whole, made this class a 
surprise and a delight to those who admire this thoroughly useful 
as well as beautiful breed. The fact that the Rhode Island poultry 
association makes the encouragement of utility one of its aims, 
probably accounts for the magnificent exhibits of this and other 
eminently useful fowls. 

At the other extreme was the great exhibit of Bantams, ap- 
proximating 300 in number, bred to the finest finish in figure and 
color that the thoroughbred fancier has been able to attain. And 
yet, even this exhibit has its practical side, for despite the gener- 
ally received opinion Bantams are useful fowls and properly man- 
aged prove very profitable. This statement is made in the face of 
strong prejudice but is capable of mathematical demonstration. 
Among the rarer fowls were the Rhode Island Reds, a local breed 
which has sprung into considerable prominence as having the foun- 
dation from which have sprung two standard varieties, the Buff 
Wyandotte and the Buff Plymouth Rock. There were also a lot of 
Black Silkies, 
something entirely 
new to this local- 
ity. The White 4 
Silky is well 
known but the 
Black is literally a 
rara avis. From — 
Northampton 
came also the 
Long-tailed Japa- 
nese Games, the 
colored variety of i 
which is known 
under the name of 
Phenix fowls. 
These in Japan 
grow enormous 
tails, one speci- 
men in the mu- 
seum at Tokio, itis ~- 
said, having sickle 
feathers which 
measure 13 ft in 
length. Here in 
this country they 
rarely reach a 
length of over four or five feet. The show of turkeys, Rhode 
Island’s famous production, was numerously represented, and the 
specimens were of such proportions that one could wish Thanksgiv- 
ing came at least four times a year. The geese were admirable and 
the ducks a fine class of birds. Among the latter were exhibited 
some Wild Blacks and Wild Mallards. The dressed poultry depart- 
ment, though showing a slight falling off in number of specimens, 
was one that any exhibition would be glad to have. The fine dis- 
play of Rhode Island experiment station deserves special mention. 

If one were to sum up the lessons to be learned at this exhibition, 
the one word capable of expressing the result would be progress. 
Progress was manifested in so many directions that it seemed to be 
present in all. The fanciers have improved their stock, the practi- 
cal poultrymen have made progress with their stock. Even the 
purveyors of the necessities or luxuries of the poultry yard have 
made progress with their supplies. One lesson that could be 
learned — and this ought not to be so — was that the fancier is 
more wide-awake to his opportunities than is the practical 
poultryman. More liberal premiums were offered the latter than 
the former, yet the practical department shows a slight falling off. 
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How to Start in the Hen Business.—In starting to keep hens, the 
question at the outset is, What breed to keep. The first considera- 
tion is, What is wanted of the poultry kept—eggs and poultry for 
market and home use, or eggs and birds for breeding purposes? As 
more engage in the former, I will talk along that line. Don’t at- 
tempt to keep several breeds—at least without experience. Select 
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one of the large or medium-sized breeds, and bestow good atten- 
tion upon that. There are several breeds which are good layers 
summer and winter, or they may be made so by good management, 
and when you want some poultry for the holidays you have it right 
at hand. Such a breed is the Plymouth Rock—either the Barred or 
White; also the Brahma may be classed in that line, either the Dark 
or Light. My preference is for the Barred Plymouth Rock. The 
first requisite is birds to start with. Thoroughbred poultry costs 
high, and to purchase a male and a number of pullets is frequently 
beyond the purse or inclination of the one desiring to start in the 
business. A good male bird will cost from $4 to $8, but a sitting of 
eggs from pure-bred fowls can be bought for $1 to $2. A couple of 
sittings of eggs would be less than the cost of a single male bird. 

With ordinary good luck 75 per cent of the eggs will hatch, and 
allowing for casualties, with ordinary good care 15 to 18 fine birds 
should be the result of $2 or $3 invested in eggs for hatching. It is 
true there is the element of time to be considered, and of course 
some risk as to the hens employed as sitters doing their duty 
faithfully. From these hatches all the pullets may be saved, the 
choicest cockerel retained to head the flock, and the remaining 
males sold at good prices to neighbors to keep for the improve- 
ment of their flocks.—[Franklin. 





THE BLACK TURKEY 


All of our turkeys are descendants of the Wild bird. The Wild 
turkey in plumage is almost identical with our Bronze variety. It 
is, therefore, quite probable that the Black turkey was produced 

i from the domesti- 
cated Wild, either 
by continuously 
selecting the black- 
est specimens, 
those showing the 
least tendency 
toward bands, or 
that through mel- 
anism a black 
specimen or speci- 
mens sported from 
the common kind, 
and became the 
foundation of this 
variety. The Black 
is a long-estab- 
lished variety. 
In certain parts of 
England it was, 
until quite re- 
cently, the favorite 
variety. The  in- 
troduction of the 
Bronze turkey into 
England has done 
considerable, in re- 
cent years, to depose it of its quandam supremacy. The Black isa 
handsome variety. All black fowls are handsome, American preju- 
dices to the contrary notwithstanding. Black plumage means black 
beak and legs, or approximately so, with white skin. Black is the 
most lustrous plumage we have. In the sunlight the greens and 
purples are extremely beautiful. But black in this country, owing 
to unreasoning prejudice, is not a popular color. Only one black 
variety of fowls is widely popular—the Langshan. The Minorca 
narrowly escapes being popular. But black ought to be popular, 
for its wearers are usually hardy and always beautiful. So, with 
this prejudice in view, we need not wonder that Black turkeys are 
comparatively few in number. The Black turkey should be black 
throughout. The American Standard makes ‘‘feathers other than 
black” a disqualification. But, despite this rigidity, the variety 
often ‘‘harks back” to its banded ancestors, and bands will show on 
wing feathers and tail. These bands do not hurt the flavor of the 
flesh, although they may prevent the bird from winning aprize. If 
the breeder of Black turkeys will fatten all that show these bands 
—marks of heredity—and use only the solid colored specimens for 
breeders, this tendency will be reduced, though it is impossible 
to predict how many generations it will take to obliterate it wholly. 
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BLACK TURKEYS 





in Inbreeding Poultry great care and good judgment need to be 
exercised, for the tendency is to intensify traits and characteristics; 
good qualities are strengthened in the progeny, and defects and 
weak points appear in exaggerated form in the following genera- 
tion; hence retain only those pullets whose qualities are desirable. 
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The national dairy union holds its annual 
meeting at the Sherman house, Chicago, Jan 
14. The object of the meeting is to formulate 
plans for state and national legislation that 
will further prevent the fraudulent sale of im- 
itation dairy products. 

cosets patiininmn 

Because it is ‘well for farmers to them- 
selves as others see them, we print this week 
a clever railroad lawyer’s views on the condi- 
tion of Ohio agriculture. Wedon’t agree with 
all he says, but we believe it will do every 
farmer in the middle states lots of good to 
read that article. Butif everyone goes into 
the butter business, what then? 

SRD RE 
be a great dairy state, 
which fact is shown not only by the large 
output of butter but by the stringent laws 
against bogus dairy products and _ the effort 
to secure a first-class article. The dairy com- 


see 


Iowa .has come to 


missioner urges and if necessary compels 
cleanliness at the factory. A certified Bab- 
cock test is used and this coming winter a 


law will probably be enacted making it neces- 
sary to use a certified pipette. 
acahceiealialtnsimaress 
How the believers in cross breeding will 
chuckle over the magnificent cross-bred heifer 
illustrated on the first page, which won all 
honors but the very highest at the Smithfield 
fat stock show a fortnight since. This cross 
of a thoroughbred sire upon a dam of Short- 
horn-A berdeen-Angus blood is worthy of more 
attention from our western feeders for beef. 
It apparently combines the beefy features of 
the Shorthorn with the hardiness of the An- 
gus. Experience shows that as feeding cattle 
are usually handled, those that have the qual- 
ity of being ‘‘rustlers’’ are likely to be the 
most profitable. 


a 

That there should be anything but the most 
friendly rivalry between creamerywen and 
private dairymen is very unfortunate. The 
interests of the two classes of producers are 
identical. Any advance which will benefit 
one will help the other. Instead of jealousies, 
which always retard progress, there might 
be a spirit of mutual helpfulness. Co-opera- 
tion in marketing dairy products is now al- 
most an essential to profitable dairy hus- 
bandry. This can never be accomplished as 
long as petty rivalries and general distrusts 
are so prevalent among farmers. Many a co- 
operative organization in the country has 
gone to pieces simply because some member 





EDITORIAL 


imagined he was being slighted. Investiga- 
tion or a little forbearance would have demon- 
strated that his suspicions were grounidles:. 
Then thorough honesty is necessary to avoid 
friction where a number of persons are work- 
ing together. Contracts must be rigidly ad- 
hered to, and promises considered as_ binding 
as when given under oath. Instead of fight- 
ing each other, let creamerymen and dairy- 
men work together to better their own con- 
ditions and to render miserable the existence 
of bogus manufacturer and dealer. 
— 


A Magnificent Bargain. 


The American Agriculturist Farmers’ Al- 
manac is certainly the greatest book of its 
kind ever prepared. The weather forecasts 
for the,ensuing year, based upon the theories 
of the late Prof Tyce, will interest all farmers 
who are students of this great subject, but the 
still greater value of the work lies in its im- 
mense array of information of interest to every 
one on the farm orin the home. Not in the 
history of book making has there been offered 
so valuable an array of facts at such a nominal 
price. It gives religious facts, statistical 
features, historical information and practical 
directions for the office, home and farm. This 
stupendous work has 500 pages, 1000 topics, 
10,000 facts. The statistics on all sorts of sub- 
jects are presented in a clear and concise 
way. Itisa veritable cyclopedia of recipes 
and directions on all subjects that come up in 
everyday practice. Not a day goes by but 
our Farmers’ Almanac will prove its in- 
dispensable usefulness. It is well worth a 
dollar to everyone, but according to the plan 
announced in detail in our last issue, it is 
offered free to every person, whether an old 
or new subscriber, who immediately sub- 
scribes for AMERICAN AGRICULDURIST at the 
regular rate of $1 per yearand sends 10c addi- 
tional for packing and postage on the Al- 
manac, making $1.10 in all, orif you will 
send us three subscribers at $1.10 each in con- 
nection with the Almanac, a year’s subscrip- 
tion and a copy of the book will be sent you 
free. 

SEE 

Rosy reports of profitable farming under ir- 
rigation were the feature of the third annual 
state convention of Nebraska irrigators held 
at Sidney a fortnight since. Five years ago 
there were not 20 miles of irrigating ditches 
in the state. Now amillion acres are under 
ditch, reservoir and windmill irrigation, at a 
cost of upwards of $2,000,000. It is estimated 
that the land has increased in value five times 
as much as the works have cost. Wind pwup 
irrigation is coming into general use in the 
uplands, and farmers in valleys who are fore 
tunate enough to be under the gravity system, 
become in a very short time absolutely inde- 
pendent, if not rich. Nearly a thousand per- 


suns have filed claims with the irrigation 
board to the public waters. Now if they can 


afford to do all this in western Nebraska, a 
thousand miles or more from market, what 
can’t we do in New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and the other middle states, to insure against 
drouth. Right now is the time to tackle this 
problem—don’t wait until everything is dry- 
ing up and then frantically appeal to the old 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for help in getting 
water out onto the land. Buy Wilcox’s book 
on irrigation farming (postpaid from this of- 
fice for $2), study into your own conditions 
and see what can be done. 
—— 

New York agricultural interests are receiv- 
ing a good deal of attention just now. The 
state experiment station at Geneva has made 
no mistake in taking the director of the New 
Jersey station to succeed Dr Collier, resigned. 
We believe Dr kL. LB. Voorhees will prove the 
right man in the right place. Governor-elect 
Morton is now giving much thought to his 
appointment of state commissioner of agricul- 
ture. Hiram Hopkins of Buffalo, a city man, 
has quite a political pull, but so far as the 
horticultural, dairy and general farming ine 
terests of the state are concerned, the choice 
has narrowed down to George T. Powell of 
Ghent, Columbia Co, and §S. D. Willard of 
Geneva. Either would 
in this important position. 
Way up in nursery matters 
fruit growing, but Mr Powell 


be an excellent man 

Mr Willard is 
and commercial 
is as well in- 








formed in horticulture 


except in nursery 
work, while he also possesses a great fund of 
experience in dairying and other branches of 


agriculture. His experience in farmers’ in- 
stitute work and his other qualifications, mark 
Mr Powell as peculiarly qualified to be com- 
missioner of agriculture for the Empire state. 
Neither Willard nor Powell are politicians,and 
it remains to be seen whether the politicians 
will be able to side-track them. 
——— 

Improvement in the science and art of for- 
estry is now recognized to such an extent that 
congress is asked to provide for it in the agri- 
cultural colleges of the country. By act of 
Aug 30, 1890, the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges established in each state under the 
grant of 1862, which received $24,000 for the 


past fiscal year, will receive $25,000 for the 
current fiscal year and annually thereafter. 


Mr Thurston’s bill (S 958) provides that this 
latter amount shall be $30,000, the extra 
$5000 to be applied to ‘‘forestry instruction, 
and facilities for such instruction.’’ We are 
inclined to favor this proposition, and _ pre- 
sume that ‘facilities’? would authorize the ex- 
perimenting and research that is necessary in 
so many states in order to establish the prin- 
ciples of forestry. We fear, however, that the 
extra $5000 would be syuandered in some of 
the states. 
a 

The colonization schemes of various papers 
presumably run in the interest of farmers, 
deserve the black eye they occasionally receive. 
The greater number of them are instituted 
simply as a means of making money without 
regard to whether or not the colonists are to 
be benefited. Most of the central western 
states have undeveloped land which if proper- 
ly treated will produce as readily and in 
many cases more readily than the soils which 
the colonists are compelled to till. At the 
Indiana state horticultural society it was 
shown that in the southern part of the state 
there were large unoccupied tracts capable of 
producing all kinds of fruit of the best quali- 


ty. Better stay where you are acquainted 
with conditions of climate, etc, if possible. 
When all home territory has been utilized 


there will still remain suflicient opportunity 
to become a part of some colony. 
a 


It does not cost much to run the road in- 
quiry bureau of the U S department of agri- 
culture, but that office is doing a lot of good, 
accomplishing much by stirring up an interest 
in good roads and circulating pamphlets show- 
ing how good roads can be obtained at moder- 


ate expense in the various sections of the 
country. The cutest thing yet issued is 
Bulletin 17, on the origin and work of the 


Darlington road league, a simple combination 
of citizens of Harford Co, Md, that has ae- 
complished wonders. Where there’s a _ will 
there’s a way, and it is curious how readily a 
community can have good roads when it sets 
out to. <A public sentiment that means busi- 
ness is the main thing—then good sense and 


economy in constructing roads. 
———— 


A rattling good poultry department appears 
on the second cover page of this issue, together 
with a nice batch of poultry ads that should 
be carefully read by all interested in the hen 
business. We devote this extra space to poul- 
try in addition to the illustrated matter on the 
preceding page, because of the importance of 
the hen on American farms. Take it one year 
with another, there is more actual profit and 
more ready cash to be got out of the hen busi- 
ness than from any other branch of farming 


as usually conducted. No one will err who 
goes into this business intelligently. Now is 


the time to get posted by reading the poultry 
books described in our last issue, and also by 
visiting successful poultry keepers, fanciers 
and those who raise chickens artificially. 
a 

A review of the fertilizer markets for the 
past year shows that nitrogen in all forms 
has ruled considerably lower, that potash 
salts have been somewhat cheaper and that 
there has been no great change in the cost of 
available phosphoric acid. Indications now 
point to cheaper phosphates and potash salts 
for the coming year, with a stiff advance in 
organic nitrogen, especially in the form of 
cottonseed meal. 



























A Brilliant Opportunity. 


e 

The most momentous event now on the way 
is the strong probability that Denmark will 
formally offer to sell her possessions in the 
West Indies to the United States at a nominal 
sum. Henrick Cavling of Copenhagen is 
now at Washington, and if he meets with en- 
couragement a formal proposition of the most 
liberal character will be made by the Danish 
government. As will be seen from the accom- 
panying map (taken from Scribner’s Magazine 
for November, 1887) these islands—St Thomas, 
with 33 square miles and 12,000 people, St 
John with 21 square miles and 1000 popula- 
tion and Santa Cruz with 20,000 people 
in its 84 square miles—would be invaluable 
to the United States. ‘‘St Thomas lies right 
in the track of all vessels from Europe, Brazil, 
the East Indies and the Pacific ocean to the 
West Indian islands or to the United States. 
It is the point where all vessels coming from 
the above stations stop for supplies when 
needed. It is the keystone to the arch of the 
West Indies. It commands them all. It is of 
more importance to us than any other na- 
tion.’’ These words from Admiral Porter will 
be understood when it is known that St 
Thomas possesses an impregnable and perfect- 
ly safe harbor, capable of floating the largest 
vessels of all the navies in the world. Itisa 
natural Gibraltar, being surrounded by reefs 
and breakers, while the entrance to the harbor 
is narrow and guarded by two heavy forts, 
which if strengthened could never be captur- 
ed. The present situation emphasizes the 
value of this outpost to the isthmian canal. 
This government now possesses no coaling 
or naval station whatever in the West Indies, 
while every European government except Ger- 
many has a footing there, and within the past 


two years England has with great secrecy 
made St Lucia or St Lucas one of the most 
strongly fortified naval stations on earth. 


Denmark has no use for these islands, it costs 
her $150,000 a year to govern them, and she is 
determined to sell them or give them liberty. 
Germany is eager to buy, most of the immi- 
grants are British or Danish and would apply 
to Great Britain for a protectorate if given 
their liberty, but Denmark and the islanders 
prefer the United States. In 1865, after a per- 
sonal inspection by Secretary Seward, Presi- 
dent Lincoln notified Denmark of this govern- 
ment’s desire to purchase these islands, and 
the next year a deal was made at $7,500,000, pro- 
vided the islanders favored it, which they did 
by a unanimous vote on Jan 9,1868, amid great 
public rejoicing, flying American flags and 
enthusiastically singing our national hymns. 
Then the Danish senate ratified the treaty 
without debate and the king signed it. Con- 
gress was in the throes of Johnson’s impeach- 
ment, but though an extension of time to con- 
sider the treaty was twice granted by Den- 
mark, the matter was suspended by the senate 
committee on foreign relations, never reached 
the senate and therefore failed to be ratified. 
The influence of England (which bitterly op- 
posed acquirement of these islands by the 
United States) and political spite accomplish- 
ed its defeat. Now let justice be done to the 
brave islanders, to friendly Denmark and to 
the interests of the United States by promptly 
embracing this second and last chance. This 
course is dictated by every consideration of 
public policy. 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts has intro- 
duced a resolution looking to the purchase of 
these Danish islands, and the committee on 
foreign relations, to whom the _ resolution is 
referred, is asked to look into the matter at 


once. 
— 


A Popular Loan.—Secretary Carlisle has 


OUR 
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called for bids for an issue of $100,000,000 of 4 
per cent bonds in denominations of $50 and 
upward, by a popular loan and without the 
aid of the Morgan syndicate or foreign capi- 
talists. This move is owing undoubtedly to 
recent attacks on the syndicate operations of 
the past year. 


The Poet Laureate.—England has, a 
laureate at last, to succeed Tennyson. He is 
Alfred Austin, of whom the majority of 
Americans never heard before, and he owes 
his appointment undoubtedly to the fact that 
he is conservative in politics. He is a jour- 
nalist, over 60 years old. The poet laureate re- 
ceives $1300 a year from the public treasury. 


poet 





A Peace-Making Commission.—The commis- 
sion appointed by President Cleveland to in- 
vestigate the Venezuelan boundary is regarded 
as likely to seek a peaceable solution of the 
problem, though just now the English press 
seems disposed to back down from Salisbury’s 
position and try to find an honorable way out 
of the difficulty. Of the five commissioners, 
Justice Brewer of Kansas, of the United 
States supreme court, and ex-President An- 


drew D. White of Cornell tiniversity, are re- 
Daniel C. Gilman of 


publicans and President 
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Johns Hopkins university is classed as such. 
Judge Alvey of the District of Columbia, a 
Marylander, and Lawyer Frederic R. Cou- 
dert of New York city are democrats. The 
commissioners are likely to have Great Brit- 
ain’s assistance in their labors. Late dis- 
patches from England report recent discover- 
ies showing Lord Salisbury’s position to be 
untenable. His predecessor, Lord Rosebery, 
criticised him severely. 


Failure of a British Raid.—The gold country 
of South Africa known as the Transvaal, a 
part of the republic governed by Boers or de- 
scendants of Dutch colonists, was the scene of 
a British raid under Dr Jameson, a Scotch 
physician who is the head of the British South 
African company. Jameson was repulsed and 
rumor says he was captured. It is suspected 
that while the British government disavowed 
Jameson’s raid, he had its influence behind 
him, or perhaps that of Cecil Rhodes, premier 
of Cape Colony, and that had he succeeded 
Great Britain would have taken the territory 
invaded. Germany was wroth at the raid. 

Current History.—(iov Levi P. Morton of 
New York has announced his candidacy for 
the presidency of the United States. 

The Cuban rebels, who by the way seem to 
be gaining on the Spanish forces, are said to 
use hundreds of snakes to burn the sugar-cane 
fields. The snakes are dipped in cans of crude 
petroleum grease. They are then set on fire 
and released in the cane fields. 

The balance of power in the United States 
senate rests with the six populists, of whom 
five side with the republicans and the sixth, 
Kyle of South Dakota, with the democrats. 

Now it is Kentucky which wears the proud 
honor of having burned a criminal alive. The 
victim was @ woman at Lebanon who had 
broken the moral law. In spite of the heart- 
breaking cries of her children, she was cre- 
mated by White Caps. Her paramour escaped 
with a scorching. 

A project is under way for the transporta- 
tion of passengers about the city of Cleveland, 
O, in horseless carriages, over regular sys- 
tems of streets. The first lot of carriages have 
been ordered and it is expected that a part of 
the system will be in active operation by 
June 1. The carriages to be used are the 
production of an inventor of Germany and are 
noiseless gasoline motors. 
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A Railroad Lawyer on the Farmers’ Con- 
dition. 





From an address of the Hon J. T. Brooks, general 
counsel of the Pennsylvania railroad company, to the 
business men of Columbus, ata dinner given to President 
Canfield of the Ohio state university, at the Columbus 
club, Nov 25, 1895. 

People engaged in farming are estimated to 
be about one-half of the population of the 
country. They form a large part of the body 
of consumers. They work with tools and im- 
plements which are constantly in need of re- 
newal and repair. When they have money to 
spend, their custom forms a large part of the 
income of those who make and those who sell 
articles of necessity, convenience and luxury. 

When they are poor and have no money ex- 
cept to pay taxes, there is hardly a merchant, 
a manufacturer or mechanic whose income is 
not reduced by the loss of the farmer’s custom. 
It is therefore wise for business men whose 
prosperity depends largely on the prosperity 
of farmers, to consider,what they can do, and to 
do all they can to make farmers prosperous. 

Argument is not needed to show that for 
vears the farmers have been growing poor; 
proof is on every hand. I think it was Gov 
Foraker who said in one of his messages to 
the legislature,-that since the census of 1880, 
farm lands in Ohio had fallen nearly 50 per 
cent in value. Farms are cheap because they 
are not wanted. They are not wanted be- 
cause money is not being made out of them. 
Forty years ago farms in the eastern states 
began to depreciate because they could not 
compete with the cheap agricultural products 


which then began to multiply in_ the 
broad rich fields of Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and other western states. Within the 
period of these forty years, immigrants 
have settled upon the boundless prairies 
of [llinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and in the distant territories. There 


the rich soil yields grain year after year with- 
out being fertilized ; there vast herds ot cattle, 
droves of horses and flocks of sheep graze on 
nutritious grasses, and are ready for market 
at less than half the cost which is needed to 
raise thein in the middle states. Trans-conti- 
nental railways have been built to these fa- 
vored regions, no matter how remote, and thus 
farmers of the distant west can undersell 
farmers of the middle states in the large cities 
on the Atlantic coast, and in the crowded 
markets of Europe. 

What source of income remains to these mid- 
dle state farmers? They cannot produce grain 
at a profit; they cannot make money by fat- 
tening cattle; the markets for such horses as 
they breed is lessened by more than one-half; 
and the sheep industry is disappearing at a 
rate that begins to excite national concern. 
Large slaughtering houses at Chicago, Omaha 
and Kansas City have closed the doors of 
smaller ones in every city and town, and the 
local bitcher can no longer afford to pay the 
farmer what it costs to produce fat cattle in 
the middle and eastern states. Finally, oleo 
is accepted by an increasing number of peo- 
ple as a substitute for dairy butter. 

The gravity of the situation is increased 
by the fact that the causes which have pro- 
duced this decline in our agricultural inter- 
ests, are in active operation and will continue 
in baleful force as far as the eye of the present 
generation can reach; for there is still virgin 
soil in the great west; other railroads will be 
built to it. South America, Australia, India 
and even Africa, are making rapid strides m 
scientific agriculture, in the breeding and 
packing and refrigerating of dressed meats; 
while the multiplication of steam vessels on 
the ocean insures cheap transportation of the 
products of these distant lands to the dense 
population of Europe. Thus, the blight which 
attacked New Engiand farms forty years ago 
has spread to the middle and western states, 
and the area of ruined agriculture has extend- 
ed from the sea board nearly to the Mississippi 
river. 

The marvelous changes that have thus taken 
place are not mere transient phenomena 
which will soon disappear and restore the 
old order of things; they are the result of the 
forward march of the civilized races of the 
world, and the wisest man can not arrest or 
divert them. They will not pause till earth’s 
remotest corners are explored; till all the se- 
crets of chemistry are revealed, and the 
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world’s cheapest products are brought to the 
world’s best markets. 

The time is at hand, therefore, when farm- 
ers in Ohio must realize that the world is 
leaving them behind, and if they would es- 
cape financial ruin they must think, decide 
and act otherwise than they have heretofore 
done. There still remains a few sources of 
income which are not only available, but 
even most hopeful by reason of the geograph- 
ical position of the state, and chief among 
them I reckon the dairy interest. Cities to 
the east of Ohio are growing marvelously in 
population. Wise men predict that the future 
seat of empire in the production of iron and 
steel in America, will be within the triangle 
at whose points are the cities Cleveland, 
Pittsburg and Buffalo. The best market 
for choice farm products is where the swarm- 
ing population earns large wages in the heat 
and glare of furnaces and.mills. Why do not 
the farmers of Ohio seize upon this opportu- 
nity and supply that market with the best 
butter and cheese that America can produce? 

It is a reproach to them that her grocers 
go to central New York to buy cheese. It is 


a greater reproach to them that the wide- 
awake farmers of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota ship annually across the state 


of Ohio to eastern cities, tens of thousands of 
tons of butter, a large part of which Ohio 
could put into market if she would, but which 
she does not do, simply because her farmers 
are asleep while her western neighbors are 
wide-awake. 

How shall we arouse this torpid mass of 
Ohio agricultural stupidity and compel Ohio 
farmers to save themselves from debt and the 
sheriff? Business men in towns and cities 
must take the task in hand and improve the 
farmer’s condition, in order that one-half the 
people of the state may become prosperous, 
and thereby a broader foundation be laid for 
the wealth of towns and cities. There is no 
agency more potent to do this work than the 
Ohio state university. That institution is now 
happily organized to render great 
the farmers of the state. 

It will teach the farmer that a few 
cows are his best and about his only good in- 
vestinent, in these dark days of farming. 
It will teach him as the agricultural chem- 
ist of New York taught the farmers of that 
state a few years ago, that if one-half the cows 
in the state were slaughtered at the 
owners would be richer, not there 
would be fewer cows, but one-half 
the cows in the state are worth their 
keeping; in other words, they do not pay 
their board. This startling fact was not 
stumbled on, not guessed at; it was the re- 
sult of a long-continued and careful test of the 
value of milk, yielded by a given number of 
cows at a given number of creameries, located 
in different parts of the state. It will teach 
the farmer how to feed and care for cows to 
produce the best result; how each farmer and 
even each hired man can by a simple and _ re- 
liable test, determine whether a cow should 
be kept or killed; and especially will they 
teach the farmer’s sons the art and mysteries 
of fine butter and cheese inaking, so that these 
young men having learned from competent 
teachers the practical and successful side of 
scientific dairying, may return to farms and 
creameries all over the state and introduce 
methods and business ways which will soon 
turn years of loss into years of profit, and 
make farming pay and farmers happy. 


Cider Makers Want Reforms. 


service to 


good 


once, 
because 
because 

not 


At thei2th annual meeting of the National 
cider makers’ association recently held at 
Chicago,informal reports from delegates pres- 
ent indicated on the whole a large apple 
crop in the central west, but not perfectly 
distributed. Cider product declared large, 
but stocks not generally oppressive. Pres L. 
R. Bryant recommended that in buying and 
selling apples for cider stock, measured 
bushels be discarded and all transactions made 
by cental. Among other papers read was one 
by F. C. Johnson, in which he declared that a 
common mistake in cider making was failure 
to regrind pumace and give a second pressage. 

Levi Chubbock spoke of the necessity of 
uniform system of state laws to prevent adul- 
teration of food products, followed by E. L. 








Prussing of Chicago, who declared that the 
sale of white.wine vinegar, colored to repre- 
sent cider vinegar, was rapidly taking away 
the market for the pure product, and advocat- 
ed the appointment of a commission to work 
on the Illinois legislature. Mr Robertson of 
Benton, Mich, said that prior to enactment of 
pure food laws his was a duimping 
ground for spurious vinegar of other states, and 
that cider vinegar could not be sold in com- 
petition. In three months after the present 
law became a force there was a demand for 
pure goods that takes up all that can be made 
and has advanced the price 3c per gal. 


———— 


state 


Impofted Potatoes stand a poor show in 
American markets this winter, yet scattering 
lots are received from Europe and occasional 
small cargoes from the lower maritime prov- 


inces. During ’95 imports were atthe average 
rate of about 100,000 bu per month (though 
dwindling to only 10,000 in Oct) against 24 


times that much in ‘94. Exports for the cal- 
endar year were less than 1,000,000 bu. So 
universal is this crop in all countries, and so 
generally liberal was its volume the past sea- 
son, that there is little interchange. 


English Peppermint O0il—The total output is 
reported smaller than last year, as the second 
cut of mint yielded poorly owing to the late- 
ness of the ripening of the first crop. The 
price on foreign oil is very much higher than 
that secured for American, but the market for 
it is exceedingly limited, and the measure of 
the crop exerts little influence on values. 
Owing to unusually heavy demand for Japa- 
nese peppermint oil, according to Schimmel 
& Co, the German distillers, stocks of old 
have been quite exhausted and dealers are in- 
clined to advance their prices which are now 
about 20 per cent above the previous 
This stimulated demand will possibly 
in increased production in Japan another 
year. Peppermint culture in Saxony is still 
in the experimental stage, but efforts are be- 
ing made to extend it. 


season. 


result 


Growth of Beet Industry— This has 


been 
gradual but irregular during the past five 


According to the Sugar Trade Journal, 
about 1700 acres were in beets in the Chino 
district in ’91 and 5157 Over 
27,000 tons were converted into sugar in ‘9, 
the next twe years 52,000 and 46,183, and in 
"05 over 88,257 tons. 7 sugar 


years. 


acres in 795. 


In ‘92 7,747,000 Ibs 
were produced, and the ‘95 output is estimat- 
ed at 22,000,000 Ibs. 


Canadian Horses continne to cross the bor- 
der at a liberal rate, imports for 10 months be- 
ing more than double a year ago. 
The lower duty is largely responsible, this be- 
ing now 20 per cent ad valorem, and suscepti- 
ble to the manipulation of easy consciences, 
against the old rate of $30 specific duty. To- 
tal imports for 10 months, including 979 breed- 
ing, duty free, were 11,735 against 5929 a year 
ago. 


Chicory Cultivation—In spite of efforts to en- 
courage this, especially in some of our central 
states, the consumption is confined chiefly to 
imported. <A total of 10,258,000 Ibs raw chic- 
ory root were brought in during 10 months 
of ’95, or at the rate of more than 1,000,000 
lbs monthly, same period a year ago 7,162,000 
Ibs. Chicory comes in free of duty. 


those of 


The Beet Sugar Factory at Watsonville, Cal, 
owned by Claus Spreckels, began to slice 
beets Sept 3 and quit Dec 14, after working 
77,145 tons of roots into 10,945 tons of refined 
granulated sugar. The yield per acre averag- 
ed about 11 tons beets or 14 tons sugar. Price 
paid for beets delivered at factory $4 per ton. 


Foreign Hay $2,000,000—This sum does not 
quite cover the amount paid for Canadian hay 
during the calendar year °95, the enormous 
quantity imported being double that of a year 
earlier under the old tariff of $4 per ton 
against the present reduced rate of $2. An- 
nual exports are about a quarter the imports. 





Foreign Vessels Carry ten times as much 
freight from Atlantic and Pacific ports as do 
American ships. During 10 months of ’95 for- 
eign ships carried merchandise valued at $538,- 
675,000 from the U 8S, while only 50,815,000 


went to vessels owned in this country. 












GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS. 


TUESDAY EVENING, Jan 7, 1896. 

The conviction grows with the trade that 
prices of cereals are going onto a higher 
level. Markets are still fluctuating to be sure, 
but the changes in grains wind up each week 
with a slight advance. Our own reports of 
yield of the cereals prove. to be more and 
more reliable as the season advances, and the 
increase in total production made in the gov- 
ernment’s final figures were long since dis- 
counted and should not materially depress 
prices. Last week closed amid much uncer- 
tainty in financial circles, with a ‘‘bear’’ pan- 
ic again in the wind, but the treasury’s call 
for popular subscriptions to $100,000,000 coin 
4 per cent 30 year bonds indicates confi- 
dence in the people instead of trusting to the 
much criticised syndicate, and has had a de- 
cided influence for the better. The general 
business situation is therefore much improved 
over the unsettled holiday period. Gov- 
ernment receipts for past six months show an 
increase of over $8,000,000 compared to like 
period in 1894, so that the deficiency is only 
about $15,000,000 compared to over $27,500,000 
in last half of 794. Money is easier, but there 
is a tendency to hold it for the purchase of 
the new government bonds, which will be over 
subscribed. Railroad business continues to 
improve, the all-rail eastbound shipments of 
dead freight from Chicago being two to three 
times as large as ayearago. Exports of man- 
ufactured goods continue liberal. Gold is be- 
ginning to flow back to this country. Grain 
exports continue in liberal proportion, and 
altogether the situation is not without its en- 
couraging features. 
FINAL REPORT U 8 DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 








Crops of the Mil’s Mil’s Pacre Val Total 

year 1895 of acres of bu bu p bu val mil 
Corn, 82.1 2151 26.2 26.4¢ $567 
Wheat, winter, 22.6 261 11.6 50.9¢ 133 

4s spring, 11.4 206 18.0 50.9¢ 105 

6 total, 34.0 467 3.7 238 
Oats, 27.9 824 29.6 164 
Rye, 1.9 27 14.4 12 
Barley, 3.3 88 26.4 29 
Buckwheat, 0.8 15 20.1 7 
Potatoes, 2.9 297 100.6 79 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, B 100 Ibs, $4 60 $3 85 $3 70 
New ‘ork, 475 435 37a 
Buffalo, 450 400 3 50 
Kansas Ci 425 360 3 60 
Irg, 465 400 375 
TWELVE MONTHS’ RECEIPTS AT FOUR PRIMARY POINTS 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1895 1895 1895 
Chicago, 2,586,186 7,939,317 3,409,721 
Kansas City, 1,613,454 2,457,697 864,713 
Omaha, 50,000 157,000 11,000 
St Louis, 733,526 1,084,574 454,858 
Total °95, 4,983,166 11,638.588 4,740,292 
Toial '94, 6,156,384 13,081,468 4,323,721 
At Chicago, values declined late last week 


but recovered partly on Saturday and opened 
this week strong, about 10¢e under our last report 
with $4 65@4 70 as top prices for prime cattle 
weighing 1500 tbs. Stockers and feeders are in less 
request and prices not so well maintained. New 
milch cows in demand at 35@40 for fancy. Values 
range around the following quotations: 





Fancy beef steers, #4 65@4 85 Poor to good cows, $1 25@3 00 
bxpor ters. 1450 to 166 Com to extra bulis, 200 340 
425 450 Good teeaers, 280 365 

Common ao 215 275 

Caives. heavy. 200 320 

to 1400 Ibs, 875 425 Caives.100 to 180 lbs, 400 600 
Fair to medium steers, Milch cows. es. 20 00 40 00 
1150 to 1400 Lbs, $815 360 Grass-fed Tex steers, 275 34 
Choice cows and heifers.38 25 375 Do cows and heifers. 200 275 


Sheep have recovered their holiday decline and 
prices are 15@25¢e higher than our last report, 
with a firm market, strong at $2@3 60 for inferior 
to choice sheep and lambs 325@470. Fancy fat 
in both cases may go 10@25c above these ranges 
of values on bulk of arrivals. 

Hog market strong, higher and large receipts 
well sold up, choice mixed hogs selling as high as 
$3 85 against 3 70 last week and some are speculat- 


ing on an advance to 4 before Saturday night. 
Heavy packing and shipping 3 65@3 824, common 


to choice mixed 3 55@3 80, choice assorted 3 75@3 80, 
light 3 60@3 80, pigs 2 75@3 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts were again light 
Mondayand everything intended for this market 
was well cleaned up. All last week receipts were 
comparatively light, but through shipments were 
ymte large. The market is steady and 10@20c 
higher than our last report, strictly prime steers 
easily commanding $4 65. Demand for new milch 
cows active, supply light at 30@40 with fancy 50, 
Hogs steady at the advance in face of light re- 
ceipts and prime light up to 3 90@4, a gain of 
nearly jc P tb since first of last week, medium 


3 75a@8 85, heavy 3 60@3 75, rough 2 75@3 25. Sheep 


*belated vessels, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





also are higher, receipts light, export wethers, 
110 to 125 tbs, 3 50@3 75, good, 85 to 100 tbs, 3@3 50, 
mixed ewes and wethers 2 25@2 70, choice lambs 


higher at 4 50@5 25, common lambs 2 50@4, veal 
calves scarce at 4@7 25, heavy 2@3. Quotations 
on beef cattle follow: 
Extra to fcy steers 1400 Rough half fat, 1000 to 
to 1600 ibs. #4 40G@4 65 1300 Ibs 2 75@3 25 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,275 400 
1350 Ibs, 400 435 Bulis and stags. 1 50 325 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 1500 4000 
1200 Ibs, 325 400 Veal caives. 4530 725 


cattle has been of a mod- 
erate character, receipts having ruied lighter. 
Prices closed the week firm at the same range as 
at the opening. FSteers, 1300 to 1500 ibs, $4 15@4 50, 
1100 to 1200 ths 390@410, ch fat heifers 3 65@4, 
butchers’ cows 2 40@3, bulls 3@3 50, milch cows 
30@45 ea, Veal calves in limited supply and firm 
atg7 50@8, a few fcy at 8 2578 50. Receipts of hogs 
generally light but of good quality and about 
steady. Good to ch mixed and prime heavy 3 95 
@4, roughs 3 20@3 40, stags 275@310. The sheep 
market has ruled firm for good handy grades but 
slow for heavy sheep and only fair inquiry for 
export. Extralots of heavy wethers 3 25@3 35, 
ch export 3@3 15, prime wethers of 80 to 90 tbs 
3 25@3 50, prime lambs 4 50@4 75, with cull stock 
at 3 25@3 50. 

At New York, the cattle market is in fair 
shape with only moderate receipts which were 
pretty much all sold out on Monday’s market 
with an active demand for all grades, some buying 
for export but prices are hardly as high as a week 
ago. Ordinary to prime native steers sold at $3 65 
@4 70, oxen and stags 3 25a4, bulls 25 cows 
1 50a@3 50. City dressed native sides firm at T@&ic, 
prime cows in fine condition sell up to nearly 
4. The veal trade is active, receipts very light 
and all good veals sell quick at6¢9 P 100 ibs, 
barnyard calves and yearlings 8@4, fed calves 4@ 
5, city dressed veals 9@15e ®P tb, coumtry dressed 
8@12e, little calves 5@iec, dressed barn-yard and 
western calves 5@7c. The sheep trade weakened 
toward the close of last week but opened on Mon- 
day with a better demand and range of values 
about 3c above our last report. Common to choice 
sheep 2 50@3 75 Pp 100 tbs, heavy Ky 450, culls and 
bucks 2@2 25, common to fancy lambs 475@6 but 
mostly at 4 90@5 50, Canada lambs 5 50@5 75, dress- 
ed mutton 5@7}c, dressed lambs easier at 74@9}c. 
Hogs fiuctuated during the week but opened to- 
day steady at 3 75@4 35 or about 4¢ higher, choice 
light pigs 4 50, country dressed 44@6c, light pigs 6} 
@iie. 

At Liverpool, lower because of large supplies in 
Monday’s market recovered 
somewhat, refrigerator beef 7}@9c P tb, steers 
9@103c d w, Am sheep firm 9}@11je. 


At Buffalo, trading in 


7,2 
OO, 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 5714¢ 253c l7¢ 8*330 8687 25 
New York, 6725 3454 9314  *450 —-*7:50 
Boston, pas 3642 — 275 *8 50 
Toledo, 6734 2644 19 - 440 
St Louis, _ 2446 1634 - - 
Minneapolis, 5534 - _ _ 
San Francisco, *1.124 *85 *80 *7 00 - 
London, 7534 421g - - _- 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
January, b7Ke 26% [17¢ 
May, 5934 2834 193¢¢ 
July, 60 2938 - 


STOCKS (Bradstreet’s). 
U Kand 


WORLD’S AVAILABLE WHEAT 
U Sand 








Canada, Pacific continent Grand 
east of coast, and afloat total, 
Rockies Us for Europe _ bushels 
Jan 1, 1896, 97.769,000 7,116,000 65,088,000 169,973,000 
Jan 1, 1895, 113,707,000 13,302,000 57,744,000 184,753, 000 
Jan 1, 1894, 99,542,000 10,721,000 —79,960,0U0 000 
Jan |, 1893, 107,057,000 9,305,000 68,3 16,000 
Jan |, 1892, nig yo 8,843,000 78,480,000 156 000 
Jan 1, 1891, 7 oo 000 12,944,000 51. 423,000 111,484.000 
Jan 1, 1890, +227,000 7,565,000 53,299. 115,092,000 
Jan 1, 1889, Pay 740,000 5,765,000 72,253,000 130,760,000 
At Chicago, wheatis considered to be in a 


strong position. 


when 
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regular No 2 white 








Bradstreets and Beerbohm’s state- 
ment of world’s available supply in above table 
reveals the important fact that the supply is now 
about 10 per cent less than at the like date in ’93, 
Fopened the new 








Anima. Mens 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


Cc 
the Bowker 43 chaiham St, Boston j | 


BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 








Pineland Incubators. 


economical. Best workmanship 
and materials guaranteed. Most reliable and success- 
ful in the United States. Absolutely self-regulat- 
ing. Perfect ventilation assured. Our hot-water 
brooders guarantee uniform heat. No crowding nor 
smothering. Send stamp for catalogue. Circulars free. 


PINELAND INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., 
Jamesburg, N. J. 


Simple, durable, 





Bone Mea!, Crushed Oy “yon . aaa, 
Ground Beef Scraps. Ser 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Dic e 


YORK CHEMIC AL WORKS, York, PA. 


ey Crushed Flint, 





NEW SPINELESS GOOSEBERRIES fiax: 


tion and price address C.H 


J OOSTEN, 36 Dey St.. New 


Colored 
Pp + ow descrip 
Yo° 





A FOWL TIP. 


~ $15, im invnel Soll Regulates 


o] — 5, 
PAS ree. 
Send 4c. for catalo ogne ry a No. 0. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO.. Springfield, 0. 










1 INCUBATORS. 


‘ an-Door & Out-Door Brooders. 
ng 139 FIRST PREMIUMS. 

24 @ Send for 152 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., Homes City, Pa. 





CHAMPION EVAPORATOR 
FOR MAPLE 


soronum, nog soy AND = JELLies 
te for 1896 Catalogu 
THE 6. H. CRIM. HG. €0., Hudson, ohio, ped Montreal, P. Q. 















puae-srone FEED MILLS 
BURR-STONE 

are the best constructed, least complicated 

and fastest grinding mills yet produced. 

They were granted the highest possible 

award at the World's Columbian 

, Exposition in 1893 for 

by Extreme Simplicity, Ac- 

ceptable Work and Low 

ee med Te Price. Send 2c. stamp for our 

- £ 48 page Illustrated Catalogue. 

_ ARD D. HARRISON, 
Haven, Conm 


SATISFACTION 4 
GUARANTEED. 
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The records show this Threshing-mechine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, or Feed-mils, Cir. 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car- 
riersan’ Drag-saw Machines, oad me —— C show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage — ”? send for Ensilage atae 
logue. INARD HARDER, Coblesiill, N. Y, 











If you are to buy an.-.----- 


EVAPORA’TOR, 


Of course you will select the one that excels all others, which is the 


WILLIAMS. 


Syrup and sugar made on it scored the most points at the 
The Williams Evaporator took only Medal 
and Diploma awarded to American Evaporators. Syrup and 


World’s Fair. 


sugar made on the Williams took 


FIRST PREMIUM AND GRAND SWEEPSTAKES AT 
VERMONT SUGAR MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
and at State and County Fairs too numerous to mention. 


Send for Catalogue. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 





1895, 
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year at 20c P bu higher than at present. English 
buyers complain that the continued increase in 
American visible supply exceeds their expecta- 
tions and maintain that our crop has been under- 
estimated. The chief seller of wheat this season, 
however, has Russia, which has still a 
large surplus that Russian holders are disposed 
to hang on to, especially as European importing 
countries seem to require all that she has to 
spare. Pacifie coast market higher with increas- 
ing exports to South Africa and Australia. The 
market opens the week around 60¢ for No 2 May 
wheat. 

Corn 


been 


is gradually creeping up and for im- 
mediate delivery is abouta cent higher than 
our last report. It opens the week around 27¢, 
May steady at above 28¢ and July 29}c. 

Oats have made a slight gain since our last re- 
port and the market opens this week a good jc 
higher. The advance is evidently due to buy- 
ing for export account, whfch is taking on consid- 
erable proportions, much larger than ever be- 
fore. Regular No 2 oats for May delivery are 
above 19e against 3le a year ago, No 3 around Iie, 
No 3 white 17@19¢c, No 2 white 18.@20c. 

Rye quiet and in active demand at 32} a@34e p bu, 
May 37e. Barley quiet but strong, supply light and 
everything sold out with fancy at advancing prices, 
low grades 21@28¢ P bu, plump and bright 29@33e, 
choice heavy and bright 34@36e, fancy to arrive 
sold up to 40c, some not so fine to arrive 30@38c. 

Flax quiet and easier though this week opens 
at a slight gain over last week’s decline, No1 for 
immediate delivery selling at 91@92e p bu, under 
grades 70 @85e, Jan 9c, May 95@96c. Clover dull, 
poor to choice $4 50@7 20, country lots 6 50@7, con- 
tract grades 7 25, Hungarian 60@70c, millet 60@72c, 
German millet 65@80c, common buckwheat 65@75c, 
releaned 80c. 

At Toledo, wheat has shown 


some fluctuation 


and opens the week with a generally firm but 
rather dull market. Speculation is noticeably 
quiet. Cash 674c, May 69}c, July 66c. Corn dull, 


No 3 yellow 27c¢, May delivery 29e. Oats 
Rye quiet at 


eash 264¢, 
closed at 19e for cash, 20c for May. 


38c. Clover seed in moderate shipping demand, 
some speculation. Cash and Jan $440, Feb 4 42}, 
March 4 45. 

At New York, receipts light, exports liberal, 
but in face of this condition the market went oiff 
after Jan 1, but opens this week at a slight im- 
provement. Exports last week nearly 3; million 
bu, almost twice as much as same period year 
ago. Heavy purchases were made for export ac- 
count of both wheat and flour prior to the ad- 


vance in freight rates Jan 1 and it remains to be 
seen whether the margin due to these increased 
purchases will be maintained. No2redin elevator 
for spot cash opens the week at 69}c, a gain of 1c 
over a week ago, for March delivery 69¢c, a gain 
of lsc and 6}c higher than a year ago. Barley 
firmer, western ungraded malting 38@45c, feeding 
grades 32@35c. Rye dull, state 45c, rye flour $2 0@ 
29. Buckwheat in demand, state 38@40c, flour 
1 20@1 30. Corn quiet but opens the week at 36c, 
a gain of about 4c for regular No2 mixed, future 
deliveries no higher, a year ago 52c, coarse corn- 
meal 68@7le P cwt, chop 50c. Oats are quiet and 
have madea hardly perceptible gain since last re- 
port. No 2 23}@24c, last year 34c, No 2 white 244c, 
No 3 white 234c, No 2 white mixed 24@28. 

At London and other foreign markets, 
generally is firm with no material advance 
quotations. Corn firm, flour duil but 
Canadian peas $1 12 p cwt. 


wheat 
in 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New York, trading quiet, offerings moderate 
butample. Kings $2 50@3 50 p bbl, Winesaps 2@3, 
Baldwins 1 75@2 50, Spy 1 75@2 50, Greenings 1 75@ 
250, Ben Davis 2@250, northern fey selected 
2 50@3. 

At Boston, quiet and firm. Greenings $2@2 50 p 
bbl, Baldwins 3@3 25, western mixed 175@2, Ben 
Davis 2 25@2 50, Jonathan 250@3, King 3@3 50, 
Talman Sweets 2 50@3. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS WEEK ENDING Dec 28. 





Liver- Lon- Glas- Vari- Tuvotal 
pool don gow ous 
New York, 385 945 360 515 2,205 
Boston, 2,080 -- 377 - 2,457 
Portland, 7,538 _ - - 7,538 
Halifax, 428 «14,000 14,428 
Total, 10,431 14,945 737 515 26,624 
Week Dec 21, 6,877 2,108 394 231 9.6) 
Corresp week 94, 23,689 10,942 406 - 
Total this season, 278,860 108,600 115,563 16,103 51 
Season '94-'95, 670.310 248,668 163,975 22.011 1 
Beans. 


At New York, 
firm feeling among holders, 
crop of '% $150 p bu, 


continued light receipts cause a 
Good to ch marrow, 
medium 1 30@1 35, 


pea 1 274@1 30, white kidney 1 60@1 65, red kidney 
1 15@1 224, yellow eye 1 50, foreign medium 1@1 15, 
pea 1 10@1 20, green peas 75@82hc. 

At Boston, demand slack, prices barely steady. 
N Y and Vtsmallh p pea $145 P bu, marrow 
1 35, screened 1 10@1 20, Cal pea 1 50@1 60, ch hp 
mediums 1 25@1 30, seconds 1@110, foreign pea 


steady,- 
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1 30@1 35, medium 125@1 30,extra yellow eyes 150@ 
1 55, red kidneys 1 30@1 35, dried limas de ® ib. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a quiet jobbing demand, the rul- 
ing about steady. Fey evap’d apples 7@ije P tb, 
ch 6,a6}c, prime 5h@6e, sun-dried, sliced 3}@3}e, 
quarters 34@44c, chopped 2@2}c, sun-dried peaches 
peeled 5c, cherries 8@10c, blackberries 34@4ec, 
evap’d raspberries 19¢c, sun-dried 17$c, huckleber- 
ries 6c. 

At Boston, demand continues light for evaporat- 
ed apples. Fey evap’d apples 74@8e 4) Ib, ch 6}@ 
The, prime 6a6}e. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the strength of the market con- 
tinnes and under light receipts prices favor sell- 
ers. Fey new-laid nearby 27@28e pPdz, N Y 
country marks 24@25c, Pa 25@26ce, western 25c, ch 
refrigerator 19@20c, limed 1l7ec, culls and seconds 
$3 75a4 25 P case. 

At Boston, the market is gaining, receipts being 
smaller than demand. Nearby and Cape fey 25@ 
27c P dz, ch fresh eastern 23@24¢c, fair to good 18a 
22c, Vt and N H ch fresh 23@24c P dz, Mich, O and 
Ind fey 21@22¢, fair to good 19@21c P dz, refrigera- 
tor 164¢, limed 17e. 

Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 

New York, oranges and southern fruits scarce 
and quiet, grapes little doing. Concord grapes 74 
10c P 5-ib Dskt, Catawbas 7al0c, Cape Cod ecran- 
berries fey $10@10 50, prime 8 5040950 p bbl, N J 
7@7 50, Fla oranges 350a5 p bx, grape fruit 8@ 
10, Stangerines 104@14, mandarins 8¢10. Fey pea- 
nuts 44a43c¢ p th, 3@3he, 
hiekory nuts 50a 75e 


shelied 


iy bu. 


4ja5e, pecans 


Wines at auction in N Y last week sold as _ fol- 
lows: Muscat and Angelina 2sse QP gal, Malaga 


and Tokay 29¢, sherry 38c, port 29}c¢, champagne, 
pints $475 ~P case, quaris 4 25, blackberry brandy 
in bbls 36c, half-bbis 4ic. The market showed 
more strength than at previous sales. ~ 

Game. 

At New York, choice lots are in moderate sup- 
ply and firmly held. Frozen quail $1 75@225 p 
dz, western fresh 1 75@2 25, nearby partridges [75¢ 
@1 P pr, grouse 130@150, canvas ducks 2 50@3, 
redheads 1 50@2, mallards 65@85e, fresh venison 
saddles 20@22c P th, rabbits 15@20ec Pp pr, jacks 
40@ 500. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, dull and unchanged, home trade 
well supplied. Western bran 65@70e P 100 ths, rye 
feed 65c, linseed meal $19, cottonseed 20 50@21, 
linseed oil cake 18 50, screenings }0@70c P 100 ths, 
brewers’ meal 85c, grits 85c, coarse corn meal 68@ 
Tle. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, market firmer but prices un- 
changed as yet. Prime timothy 924¢ P 100 Ibs, 
No 1 9c, mixed clover 70@80c, straight 60@65c, 


salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 65@7ic, 
50@55c, Wheat 40@45e, oat 40@50c. 

At Boston, fey hay is scarce and at times held 
above quotations. N Y and Canchto fey $18 50 
@19 50 P ton, fair to good 17@18, eastern ch 16@17, 
ord to fair 15@16, clover and clover mixed 14@15, 
swale 8@9, good to prime rye straw 15 50@17, oat 
8@8 50. 


short rye 


Hops. 

At New York, there is very little pressure to sell 
on the part of holders and home brewers and deal- 
ers buy only in a hand-to-mouth way. N Y state 
ch 95’s quoted at 9@10c P th, med to prime 6@7e, 
94’s 4ha5e, Pacific coast 95’s 9@94c, med to prime 
6@7c, 94's Be. 

Onions. 

At New York, yellow scarce and firm, red dull 
and weak. N Y yellow $1 25@137 P bbl, Orange 
Co red 50@80c, yellow 85c@1 25, eastern white .1 25 
@2, red 90c@1, yellow 1 25@1 62. 

At Boston, in moderate supply and firm for 
choice. Natives $1 25@1 50 P bbl, western Mass 
1@1 25. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, in moderate demand, only small 
sales made and prices favoring buyers. No 1 Ber- 
muda $5@6 50 P bbl, Me Hebrons 110 P sack, 
LI in bulk 8c@1 P bbl, N Y Rose and Hebrons 75 
@%ec P 180 Ibs, Burbanks 70@85c, N Y and N J 70@ 
80c P sack. 

At Boston, supplies continue liberal, demand 
only fair and prices easy. Aroostook Hebrons 30 
@33c P bu, N H Hebrons 25@30c, Burbanks and 
White Stars 28@33c, Vt and Me 30@338c, northern 
white stock [28@30e. 

On Long Island, farmers holding, at Southamp- 





Do you know a good farm 
and fruit paper when you see 
it? Let us send you the 
Rural New-Yorker this week. 


Send your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl street, New York. 











Weak 


Nerves are due to impoverished and impure blood, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures nervousness because it 
feeds the nerves upon pure blood. 

“I was troubled with nervous debility, had no 
appetite and was atftiicted with what is known as 
that tired feeling. My blood was impure and 
pimples appeared on my face. After using sev- 
eral bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla | am perfectly 
cured. My weariness is only that which comes 
from hard work, and my skin is free from erup 
tions.” MRS. JENNIE M. WHITE, Indian Orchard 
Springfield, Mass. Remember 


Ficods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1; six for $5 





Hood’s Pills “re always reliable. 25 cents. 


PURE—=—< 
OLD PROCESS 


OIL CAKE MEAL 


Write for Prices to 


THE MT. VERNON LINSEED Oli CO., 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 
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STEEL 


es” Picket Lawn Fence 


teel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel 
lower and Tomato Guards, Cabled Field and H 
ince, 24 to 58in. high, Poultry, Garden and Rabbi 
nce; Steel Wire Fence Board,etc. Catalogue fre 
B FENCE CO.. g High St., DeKalb, ML 










OUR NEW BINDER. 





We here offer our subscribers a first-class binder to kee 
the weekly issues of the AGRICULTURIST in bound-boo 
form. Many subscribers have expressed a desire for such 
a binder, because many numbers get lost, torn and de- 
stroyed, and as the AGRICULTURIST is constantly re- 
ferred to, a binder is very much to be desired. Our new 
binder, which is simple but strong enough for the pur- 
pose, will hold one volume (26 numbers) of the AGRI- 
OCULTURIST. It has flexible covers and will keep neat 
and clean every copy, so your papers are always in place 
for ready reference. 

For Only 25 Cents, we send this binder, which is one 
of the best and certainly the cheapest we have ever seen, 
postpaid. Payment may be sent in silver or stamps. 

ow to Get It Free.—To an) old oubseriner who 
sends us one new subscription with ®1.00 to pay for 
the same, we will send the binder free of charge. 

Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, 
New York, N. ¥. 












ton 25 per cent of last year’s crop still on and, at 
Peconic 60 per cent and slow. Washington Co, 
N Y, one of the greatest potato sections: At Green- 
wich, crop 50 per cent larger than in ’94, half sold 
in fall, 35 per cent on hand, quality good, size 
— biggest fed to stock. Onondaga Co, 
N Y: At Clay, shippers paying 15@20c, 35 per cent 
on hand, farmers holding, no rot, at Lysander, 15 
20c, half crop still held, many would sell at 20°, 
At Newark, Tioga Co, N Y, 50 per cent more on 
hand than year ago, slow at 15¢e. New Jersey, 
Middlesex Co, at Monroe, no sale, cellars full, no 
outlet, crop never so large. 
Poultry. 

At New York, the proportion of really choice 
lots is small and such clean up at top prices. 
Nearby turkeys ch to fey 15@lic P ib, Mich, Ind 
and O, scalded i14a@l6e, western § dry-picked 
lic. Large Phila capons 20c, western 16@18¢c, 
Phila large chickens lbal6e, N J 12@14e, Pa 11@ 
12e, N ¥ and Pa fowls 11@12c¢, eastern ducks 154 
lie, geese 10a138¢c, western 9@10c, white squabs $2 50 
G@275 Pp dz. 

At Boston, the tone of the market has improv- 
ed. Northern and eastern ch spring chickens 15 
@lic Pp ib, com to good 12@14c, extra fowls 12a 13sec, 
ch young ducks l4c, geese 12c. Western dry-pick 
ed turkeys 1l2¢, chickens 11@12c, fowls 8@9ec, _ pig- 
eons $1 1041 2 pP dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, winter vegetables quiet and gen- 
erally firm,’southern in light supply. LI cabbage 
$2 0a4 Pp 100, state 2@3, caulittower 2@8 Pp bbl, 
western celery 60a75¢ p dz, state 40a75¢e, N J and 
LI fiat behs 14@1 25, Fla egg plant4aé4 p bbl, green 
peas 2ae4 P cra, pun — Teal P bbl, marrow 
squash 50a60e, Hubbard 60a75e, turnips Ha kOe, 
water cress lal 50 Pp 100 behs, washed canois The 
@1 Pp bbl, Brussels sprouts 4ase Pp qt, Fla cucum- 
bers la3 P era, kale 75@90¢ P bbl spinach 2 50@ 
325, Fla tomatoes HOa3 §) carrier. 

At Boston, trading moderate. Beets 40¢ P bn, 
cabbage Tie } bbl, red $1 Pp bu, carrots 30e Pp bu, 
cauliflower 150 p dz, celery 1@1 50 Pp dz, cucum- 
bers 9 }} 100, lettuce 50a75¢ p dz, parsley 1@1 25 p 
bu, parsnips 65¢ P bu, short radishes 60¢ Pp dz, 
spinach 75e¢ 4 bu, tomatoes hothouse 10@15¢e P th, 
flat turnips 30c, rutabagas 1 p~ bbl, marrow squash 
7c P bbl, Bay State and Hybrid 75c, leeks 50e, 
artichokes 12541 50 Pp bu, mushrooms 50@75e, 
Brussels sprouts 445 p bu, pumpkins 75e Pp bbl, 
salsify 7a%e Pp dz, mint 1, garlic 60@75e. 

Wool. 

Prices firm with best Ohio XX quoted at 20e P tb. 
London sales closed Dee 11 at firm but not ad- 
vanced prices; new series of sales open at London 
next Tuesday. Australian shipments since July 1 
were about 475,000 bales, comprising about all the 
clip, an increase of 25 per cent over previous 
years, The long drouth, which siill continues, has 
already killed 10 to 12 million sheep and lambs in 
New South Wales alone, and a shortage of 150,000 
to 200,000 bales is expected in the total clip. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, beef tops *$s8a@8 50 ®P 100 ths, 
veal 6¢ P Ib 1 w, 10e d w, chickens 10@12c 1 w, 14@ 
lsc d w, turkeys 16@18¢e, lamb 9@10c, fresh eggs 
30a35¢ P dz, parsnips 9e¢ P bu, carrots 50@60e, 
celery 1 P dz, pumpkins 60c, red and yellow onions 
40a50c P bu, potatoes 40c, turnips 35@40c, loose 
hay 18 P ton.—At Waterbury, Ct, steers 3@4c P tb, 
veal calves 5a6e, hogs 5a@5ic, mileh cows 25@50 
ea, fresh eggs 35e P dz, chickens 12c 1 w, i6@18¢ 
d w, turkeys 18¢e, bran 15 ~ ton, cottonseed meal 
21, potatoes 40@45e P bu, onions H0a@6oc, turnips 
40c, apples 150@2 p bbl.—At Providence, R I, 
fresh eggs 30e ) dz, fowls 10@14c, turkeys 16@: 20¢, 
chickens 12@1¢c, mutton 5}a@64e, beef T4@8he, bran 
15@16 50 P ton, hay 19429, rye straw 15@16, preven 
meal 1@1 10 }) 100 ths, cottonseed 110@1 15, pota- 
toes 1¢135 p bbl, onions 35@45e Pp bu, carrots 1 25 
P bbl, apples 2¢@3 25, celery 1@€125 p dz.—At 
Springfield, Mass, fresh nearby eggs 35¢c P dz, 
Vt 28¢c, turkeys 13@14c, chickens 12c, ducks and 
geese 134c,mutton 5a@8e, beef 6@8hc, potatoes 30@35c 
® bbl, onions 30@35c, turnips 25@35c, gluten meal 
17 P ton, linseed 22, cottonseed 22.—At Worcester, 
Mass, beets 50@60e P bu, carrots 40@60c, squash 
1@1 50 P 100 tbs, potatoes 33@50e P bu, chickens 
8@10e 1 w, 11@15¢ d w, turkeys and ducks 12@15c, 
eggs 35@37c P dz, baled 7 — ®~ ton. 








COUNTRY ecuinteaee MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICHS AT OTHER CITIES. INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, celery 9c@$1 P dz 
behs, potatoes 90¢¢1 P bbi, onions 2@2 50, turnips 
50@60e, cabbages 2G3 50 P 100, apples 2@250 Pp bbl, 
cranberries 7 50@8. Strictly fresh eggs 30@3ic Pp 
dz, cold storage 20¢22e, chickens 10@1lle P fb 
l w, 11@12e d w, roosters 7a@8e | w, turkeys 12@13¢ 
lw, 13@14e dw, ducks 11@12c 1 w, 12@13c dw, 
geese 10@1ic | w, 11@12¢c d w, beef 6@8e, veal 7@ 
8c, hogs 34@44c, milch cows ana 10 ea, te allow 5@5ic 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 
BRONCRITIS. Sudden changes of the weather 
cause Bronchial Troubles. * Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” will give effective relief. 
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P lh. Cottonseed meal 10@18 P ton, bran 13 50@ geese 1 25@1 40, strictly fresh eggs 20@2ic Pp dz, 
14, middlings 16@17, loose hay 14@16, baled 14@15, cold a 16@1ic. Potatoes 28@35c P bu, turnips 
clover 13@14, oat straw 7@8, rye 9@10, western 1 50@1 75 } bbl, beets 1 25@1 50, carrots 90c@1, pars- 
corn 40@42¢ P bu, oats 25@27c, wheat 60@68c, buck- nips 1 50@1 75, onions 1 25@1 50, 


wheat 42@Me. aa ; CON (NECTICUT—At New Haven, fair market 
At Syracuse, beets 25@30e P bu, carrots 15@20c, on vegetables. Cabbage $3 p 100, carrots 30@35c¢ 
ore 2 Be ri - Ne sw winne ba] ia 0) . ~ ‘ a “a 
ee 20 ote © da, a Ainge ’ =e mantis e Pp bu, beets We, turnips 26@35c, white onions 75c, 
Load t s - zu, §£ as ‘ iv , he ‘ sri “igs are , 
og ld 0 aeons sone te ree pho. relly yellow 40@50c, parsnips 60¢, parsley 35c, potatoes 40c, 
a ey, See Sous INS AN GavG,  Cayvage = Hubbard squash lje P ib, apples 150@3 P bbl. 
= go , prose tine ti Bt peas ae 9 = ei Ch poultry scarce and firm. Chickens 10¢ Pp fb 
a pe eae te en “ty ms a ~ har eg A - lw, 13¢ d w, turkeys lle lw, 15¢ d w, ducks and 
cold storage isalse, y,estern ee Oy “ic )y goeean 120 res ead aneen 2 Or a 
farmers’ 4}@6c, veal calves 8¢, hogs 44a5¢, sheep a. pny rm fresh eggs 23@25¢ P dz, cold 
B@7c, hides 3@4}c, tallow 4@44c. Loose hay 13@16~ At 9 he a repotabics i 
Pp ton, baled 15@18, oat straw 8@9, rye 10@12, bran es Bridgeport, vegeta ales in ample supply. 
16, middlings 19, corn 38¢ Pp bu oats 28@30¢e, wheat Carrots 30@35¢ P bu, potatoes 35@45c, white onions 
: . : - . igi a 75e, red and yellow 40@50c, turnips 20@30c, apples 


65e ett | 
. ; - $2@2 50 P bbl, ¢ abbages 25 50@3 P 100, celery 75e@1 25 
In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga P dz, lettuce 50c, kale 125 p bbl, spinach 3, winter 


Co, eggs 18¢ P dz, potatoes 20@25¢ Pp bu, beans EMS > pac i ari Epa ‘ : 
$1 2541 50, wool alte P tb, pork 4@4 50 P 100 tbs, squash 1, Poultry higher, chickens lic P th 1 w, 14 


ne : a ; @1& dw, turkeys 16@20c, ducks 16@18e, geese 134 
beef Gase Pp ib, veal 6c 1 w, lard T@se, chickens 7 156, strietly fresh eggs 27@28e P dz, cold storage 
@8e, shorts 14 ton, middlings 14, meal 16, corn — jga@49¢, veal 10@11e Pp ib, mutton 5@8e,hogs Kabhe, 
35¢ Pp bu, barley (se, oats 23¢, wheat 65¢.—At jjides 5@6c. Cottonseed meal 1 10@1 15 p 100 tbs, 
Northumberland, Saratoga Co, hay 16@18. bran 15 50@16 50, middlings 16 50@17, loose hay 19@ 

PENNSYLVANIA—At_ Philadelphia, Early baled timothy 18@19, rye straw 14@16. 
Rose potatoes 22a23¢ P bu, ural New Yorkers 18@ —— 
22c, Pa Rose and Stars 26@28¢, onions sa@40¢c,  tur- THE DAIRY. MARKETS. 


hips 2. a38e, Fla egg plant $3 fiwv4t p bbl, apples 2 


@3p bbl. Fowls 9¢ Pp iblw, luticd w, chickens8 The Butter Market. 
@shec l w, 9al2e dw, turkeys lWatlicl w, llaljedw, New York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 
ducks if@lide, geese Salle, Chtimothy hay 1650 95@26e Pp tb, dairy 24@25c.—At Syracuse, firmer. 
@17 |) ton, mixed clover 13@13 50, rye straw 13 50@ Yood to ch emy 23@24c, dairy 18@20c.—At Buffalo, 
14, Wheat 75048. Nearby fresh eggs 23@24¢ dz, consumptive demand is light and the feeling 
western 22¢, ice-house 14@16c. slightly easier. N Y and Pa fresh emy 24c, Elgin 
At Pittsburg, No 1 timothy hay $16 50@1675 p 5c, N Y dairy 21@22c.—At Northumberland, Sara- 
ton, clover mixed 15@15 25, prairie 12@12 50, mid- toga Co, cmy 24. 
dlings 12413, bran 12@12 50, rye straw 8 25a5 3, oat At New York, the colder weather and Jighter 
85008 7>. Chickens 50@60e P pr 1 w, 12@124¢ P tb recciy ts have resulted in a firmer market for the 
d w, turkeys l0allc 1 w, 13@14¢ d w, ‘ducks 13@ 14e, [To page 47.) 








LOOK INTO IT ““t2tiakoe 
Improved U, §, Gream onl 


EsT ROR CREAMERY. 
= Prices, $75.00 and up. 


FROM ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


We have used your No.1 U.S. Improved Separator since 
last April, and like it in every respect. We run tlirough 
2,400 lbs. of milk per hour, and tests taken by the Babcock Tester 
show but a mere trace of fat. The machine runs easy and never 
gets out of order. It is also very easy to clean, and we like it bet- 
ter than any other machine we have ever seen. We like every- 
thing about it. J. 8. CLARK, Forest Grove Creamery. 

FOREST GROVE, ORE., Nov. 22, 1895. 


THE IMPROVED 
United States Cream Separator 


IS THE BEST FOR THE DAIRY. 


See records in our catalog. Send forit. Free to all. 
In the Experiment Station Dairy Schools the U.S&., running full ca- 
pacity, showed tests of skimmilk, at 
Vermont, 0.03 of 1 per cent. 
Pennsylvania, 0.04 of 1 per cent. 
Indiana, a bare Trace only. 














The U.S. Separator is made under Patents owned ex- 
clusively by us. Beware of imitating and 


infr inging machines. —— 
We furnish everything tor Dairy and Creamery. Send for catalog. ; 


AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County where we have none. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE end Bellows —— Vermont. 













IMPROVEMENTS, 
PRICES. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


POTATO MACHINERY, 


CUTTERS, SPRAYERS, SORTERS, ETC. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ASPINWALL MFC. CO., 


60 SABIN ST., JACKSON, MICH. 
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NEW YORK. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR JANUARY. 


Cortland, Marathon, 13-14 Onondaga Skaneateles, 22-23 
Wayne, Williamson, 13. Sullivan, Monticello, 22-23 


Lakeside, 14 Seneca, Seneca Falls, 23-24 
Broome, Union, 14-15 Ontario, Clifton 
Wayne, Rose, 15-16 Springs, 24-25 
Broome, Harpersville, 15-16 Sullivan, Blooming- 
Onondaga, Jordan, 7 burg, 
” Baldwins- Orange, Bullville, 





ville, 18 Seneca, Waterloo, 27- 
Broome, Deposit, 17-18 * Ovid Center, 28-29 
Onondaga, Fayette- Tompkins, Trumans- 

ville, 20-21 burg, 29-30 
Orange, Otisville, 20-21 Orange, Unionville, 29-30 
Onondaga, Marcellus, 21-22) Outario, Phelps, 30 


Brunswick, Rensselaer Co GO —Mr Charles 
Meacham, general agent for AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST, Who has been canvassing in 
this vicinity, has gone home to spend Chirist- 
mas, but will resume work soon after the 
holidays. 

Bedford, Westchester Co, Dec 30— The frost is 
all out of the ground and some plowing is be- 
ing done. Several of our farmers secured a 
large part of their ice during the recent cold 
snap. Springs and wells still low but the 
soaking rain now falling will fill them. New 
milch cows have been very scarce and high, 
several having changed hands at $50 and 
over. Buyers for the New York market have 
scoured this section for them. Apples are in 
good demand and buyers plentiful. Most 
farmers sold their entire apple crop last 
month. Potatoes area drugin the market. 
Lb. L. Harsell has bought part of A. D. Part- 
ridge’s fine farm. Road Commissioner Nor- 
mile has finished macadamizing a long piece 
of the road from Bedford to Bedford Station. 
This is a great improvement and will be 
uppreciated by our farmers the coming win- 
ter and spring. Another important road im- 
provement is now under way in straightening 
and shortening the main road from Bedford 
to Mt Kisco at a point just east of New Cas- 
tle Corner. A syndicate of New Yorkers in 
which E. A. Glover of this place is interested 
has purchased several farms just east of Bed- 
ford village and is selling building lots to 
New York and Brooklyn people at a _ lively 
rate. 

Champlain, Champlain Co of, Dec 30—Mild 
weather with occasional rain and sleet storms 
still continues and roats are the worst known 
in years at this season. There has been no 
sleighing in this section as yet. Farmers lo- 
cated along the Canadian border do not fancy 
the idea of a war with Great Britain. The 
signs of the times indicate a duld winter for 
farmers in this locality and low prices for all 
farm products except hay. First quality hay 
is selling for $14 per ton, baled, and many are 
holding the season’s crop at 15. 

Cardiff, Onondaga Co oO, Jan 1—With the 
exception of a few days the winter in this sec- 
tion thus far has been open. There were a 
few quite cold days early in December, but of 
late it has been changeable or mostly warm, 
giving opportunity for farmers who have not 
finished fall work to do so. A few fields of 
corn are not yet all husked, notwithstanding 
the autumn was unusually fine. Recent rains 
have helped to fill the springs and cisterns for 
winter. Had cold weather closed in as it 
indicated at one time Springs and wells would 
have been low and water scarce. Prices of 
farm produce remain low, and many farmers 
feel discouraged; in fact, but few appear to be 
making farming pay without some special 
line or side issue. Hay alone brings a good 
price, about $15 aton unbaled. A mistake 
in my last made the above price for baled 
hay. Many farmers are feeding potatoes in- 
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stead of selling them at 10 and 20c per bu, or 
about 75 or 100 bu of potatoes for a ton of hay. 
More straw than usual will be fed. Apples are 
rotting somewhat, but prices are a little ad- 
vanced in small lots, bringing 50 to 60c per bu. 

East Schodack, Rensselaer Co, Jan 1—Have 
had no snow as yet and the weather is so 
pleasant 1t has given the farmers ample time 
to get in provisions for the winter. The ma- 
jority are chopping their wood and preparing 
it for use. The rain of Monday night has 
tilled up the brooks and lakes and has been 
very beneficial for the mills in this secticn. 
Potatoes are low and dull, eggs scarce and 
high in price. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co oa, Jan 2—We hada 
nice rain Monday night which filled up «ail the 
wells and creeks. Pork and potatoes ure hard 
to market at any price, while but little but- 
ter is made this winter. There was a_ heavy 
wind and rain storm Monday night which did 
a little damage by taking out some apple trees 
and fences. The roads are frozen up and are 
very rough at present. Quite a number of 
farmers Sinended the institute held at Burke’s 
Corners and all reported it good. In the 
morning James E. Rice of Yorktown talked 
on Small fruits as a business. In the after- 
noon A. R. Eastman of Waterville lectured on 
Business om applied to farming. In 
the evening J. Van Wagenen, Jr, of Lawvyer- 
ville lectured on Bacteria in agriculture. 
Many of the farmers are busy getting fire wood 
ready for winter but they cannot get it home 
until there comes sleighing. Taxes are get- 
ting higher every year and produce is selling 
very low. 

Knox, Albany Co o, Jan 3—Have had a 
rain at last that has filled the wells and will 
give a supply for winter. The personal prop- 
erty of John Stephens who is in the state hos- 
pital has been sold at auction. The Knox 
mutual insurance company will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Knox Jan 14 at 1 p m to elect 
otlicers for another year. The company has 
not had any losses to pay the past year, al- 
though the year before they were heavy. The 
steain millof Eugene Crounse has commenced 
work. They are busy sawing shingles and 
lumber. Not many logs have been drawn to 
the mill yet on account of there being no 
snow. 


Marcy, Oneida Coo, Jan 4—In closing up the 
year of 1895 the farmer finds the labor of his 
hands has not been as remunerative as other 
industries around him, nor has his labor yield- 
ed him the protit of former years. The tax col- 
lector is now making his demand with an 
increased taxation which exceeds any tax in 
the past 10 years. It doe. not seem to be just 
in these times of depression of the agricul- 
tural interests that the lawmaking powers 
should increase the burden of taxation, while 
labor is unable to meet its demands. Should 
we not expect to see more economy in every 
department of our government, local and state- 
under the conditions? Many tenants have no- 
tified their landlords that they will surrender 
their leases in the spring, for they will have 
nothing to farm with another year. The 
drouth of last summer injured all upland 
meadows to that extent that most of the 
meadows will be plowed. There will be more 
land in the county under plow in the spring 
than was ever known at one time. All last 
spring’s seeding has been plowed. 

Monroe, Orange Co G, Dec 28—The apple 
crop Was enormous and ranges from 75 to 
$1.25 per bbl. There has been some inquiry 
for farms for the coming year but they are 
slow of sale. G. M. Duncan is the champion 
parate grower in this vicinity. He had 2000 
mand all sold. The winter grain looks fair- 
ly well, owing to the dry season. Many wells 
are dry and the rainfall is 6.13 in below the 
average for 10 years. During the cold snap 
some filled ice-houses with six-inch ice. Now 
frost all out. Some plowing sod. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Coo, Dee 31—We 
are having warm, pleasant weather and very 
dry. A good many wells are low and farmers 
will be troubled for water if wedo not have 
rain soon. Cattle and horses are low. The 
pulp and paper mills are very busy and have 
orders enough for six months. All kinds 
of grain are low. Ice nearly all gone and 
out of the Hudson river. William Deyoe has 
about:-200 mules and horses from the Erie canal 
wintering. 

a Suffolk Co a, Jan 3—Farm work 
abouf all done and wood home so that farm- 
ers have but little to do as there is but little 
stock kept here to look after. Charles Rider 
sold his farm of about 50 acres on North road 














for $7000. Eugene Horton sold his place of 
about 25 acres on South road, price 3000. 
The tax collector is after the taxes, which are 
higher than for a long time. The harder the 
times the higher the taxes. 


Savona, Steuben Co, Jan 4—It has now 
frozen up and acts as though winter had come 
in good earnest. Considerable plowing was 
done in December until after Christmas, 
Plentiful rains filled the streams well before 
the ground froze up. Dudley Alerton, a suc- 
cessful farmer and shrewd financier, one of 
those who are always in the lead, is raising 
early lambs for the New York market. He 
has quite a number all ready for the first mar- 
ket. He feeds both the ewes and lambs all 
the grain they will eat, keeping it constantly 
before them. He also keeps milk standing 
where the lambs can go and drink it when 
they like. Large quantities of hay are being 
shipped from this station and the hay men are 
rejoicing. When one meets a farmer he can 
tell by his countenance whether he raised 
hay or potatoes. 

West Falls, Erie Co 0, Jan 1—One of the 
severest snow stormis of the season is raging 
here now. Snow has fallen to the depti of 
two feet since early last evening and the wind 
is blowing very hard. The roads are drifted 
very badly on the uplands and are impassable 
now. The wind had been blowing a gale for 
24 hours previous to the snow storm. 


The State Agricultural Society will hold its 
annual meeting in Albany, Wednesday, Jan 
15, at 12 o’clock in Geological hall. The pro- 
posed farmers’ meeting, originally called 
for Jan 18, has been changed to Jan 
21 at 1 o’clock. This will give opportu- 
nity for two sessions, if it is so desired, and 
permit those attending to meet the members 
of the legislature. It is expected that repre- 
sentatives from all farmers’ organizations will 
be in attendance and that an enthusiastic 
and profitable meeting will result therefrom. 


Farmers’ Institutes—Unusual interest is be- 
ing manifested this year at all the farmers’ 
institutes held in Pennsylvania in the course 
of home reading in agriculture offered by the 
state college, and of which Col Jolin A. 
Woodward was recently appointed the super- 
intendent. Col Woodward states that up to 
date he has enrolled nearly 150 new members 
in this course. The list includes agricultural 
editors, principals of private schools of high 
grade, physicians and many prominent and 
successful farmers. 


The Legislature—Both branches of the legis- 
lature met at the capitol, Wednesday, Jan 1, 
and effected organization in tie senate, Tim- 
othy E. Ellsworth being elected president pro 
tem, and in the assembly Hon Hamilton Fish 
being elected speaker. The governmental 
machinery was promptly set in motion by the 
reception of the governor’s message and the 
introduction of about a dozen bills in each 
house, admitted by unanimous consent, after 
which both bodies adjourned to Wednesday, 
Jan 8 The message of tie governor deals 
with the customary topics of state interest, 
the finances of the state, care of the insane, 
labor in the prisons, insane criminals, ca- 
nals, civil service, ballot law, forest and 
game pre:erves, excise, public education, the 
Mexican and Atlanta expositions and road 
improvements. On the latter topic, the gov- 
ernor says: ‘‘A special committee on good 
roads, which was appointed by ime with a 
view of inquiring into and considering this 
question, will make its report direct to your 
body. That report is believed to be satisfac- 
tory to the friends of road improvement, and 
will convey recommendations of measures for 
your consideration, which comprise a progres- 
sive and comprehensive plan of improvement 
of the public highways. Iam not unmindful, 
however, of the fact that though there is a 
united popular sentiment as to the desirabili- 
ty of a good system of roads and that there is 
a common interest in the common highways, 
there is a radical divergence of opinion as 
to the method of raising the funds necessary 
to provide such a system of travel and inter- 
communication. The mercantile and agricul- 
tural communities are obviously most deeply 


AGENTS WANTED We desire to secure @ 

. nimber of experienced 
canvassers at once. We intend that every 
farmer in the Middle States shall be made ac- 
quainted. with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
myre agents, to Whom we can give employment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 
sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 











interested, and in some respects their inter- 
ests, or at least their purposes, and the meth- 
ods of accomplishing those purposes, are at 
sharp variance. Still another important 
though quite modern, interest is the large and 
increasing community of wheelmen.’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


OPENING DATES OF JANUARY INSTITUTES. 


Columbia, C. Eves, Millville, “Jan 13 
Sullivan, D. T. Huckell, Forksville, Jan 15 
Wyoming, D. L. Herman, Eatonville, Jan 17 
Clinton, J. A. Herr, Cedar Springs, Jan 20 
Center, J. A. Woodward, Howard, Jan 22 
Union, J. A. Gundy, Lewisburg, Jan 24 
Snyder, E. W. Tool, Freeburg, Jan 27 
perry, J. E. Stephens, Acker, Jan 29 
Juniata, M. Rodgers, Mexico, Jan 31 

Center Co Oo —The season in central Penn- 


sylvania has been very slow so far as the ap- 
proach of winter is concerned, but it has been 
a good one for the farmers in many ways. A 
large number of them throughout this and ad- 
joining counties have considerable of their 
spring plowing done. The ground has not 
yet been frozen at any time over a depth of 
one inch, and that only for about a week in 
the first part of December. The season has 
been an unusually easy one on stock, sheep 
and hogs having been able to get the most of 
their living out of doors and cattle also ftind- 
ing considerable grazing along the streams. 
All kinds of stock arein avery fair condition. 
Many of the farmers have taken advantage of 
the open weather to do much of the cleaning 
up around their farms that has generally been 
done in the spring of the year. 


After Better Water—Just now the residents 


of Watsontown, Milton and Lewisburg, in 
Pennsylvania, are at work on ascheie to 


give these towns a better water supply than 
they have enjoyed in the past. Heretofore 
all the water used in the three cities was 
pumped from the Susquehanna river, and thus 
was of about as poor a quality as could be ob- 
tained. Now a scheme is on foot to build a 
large reservoir in White Deer valley, and 
from there convey the water a distance of 
from 10 to 15 miles to the several towns. A 
corps of engineers has been at work surveying 
a line for the pipe and they report that the 
plan is feasible in every particular, and that 
an inexhaustible supply of the purest water 
‘an be obtained there. It is estimated that 
at present it would require a 12-inch pipe 
to convey a sufficient er The citizens of 
the several towns are jubilant over the pros- 
pect of getting pure mountain water, and work 
will be commenced on the reservoir and pipe 
line as early in the spring of 1896 as the 
veather will permit. 

The State College has $just issued a valuable 
bulletin on the care of wood land,which gives 


many valuable hints on the subject. The bul- 
letin may be obtained from the college. 


The State Horticultural Association will hold 
its 37th annual meeting at West Chester Jan 
14 and 15. An interesting program has been 
prepared, including papers on important sub- 
jects and discussions of prominent topics. 
Tuesday evening President William H. Moore 
of Morrisville will deliver the annual address 
and Prof L. H. Bailey of Cornell university 
will speak on Evolution among plants. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Everettstown, Hunterdon Co 0, Dec 30—The 
warm weather of the last few days has greatly 
improved the looks of wheat, where the bugs 
are not in it. Potatoes are very plentiful and 
the price is about 30c per bu when mar- 
kets can be found at all. Oats, corn and 
wheat are low in price, but the farmers are 
feeding them lavishly and we look for better 
prices in the near future. The weather is 
quite warm for this season, causing pork to 
sell low. The farmers are reluctantly dispos- 
ing of pork at 44 to 5c per lb 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








Agawam’s Tax Rate—Agawam has a tax rate 
this year of $23 on a thousand, whereas last 
year it was only 15.50. The reason for this 
increase in taxation is the schoolhouse now 
being built up at Mittineague and for which 
the town at its meeting appropriated 10,000. 
The taxpayers, to be sure, did the voting 
and therefore perhaps ought not to complain. 
Of the three villages, Agawam, Feeding Hills 
and Mittineague, the latter has many voters 
who pay simply a poll tax, but are not a 
erty holders. They are strong numerically 
and have the balance of power between the 

ople from the other two villages, but do not 
eel the tax burden. Many of the farmers 
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will be unable to pay their taxes at present 
and should the town force collection their 
property would have to be sold. On many 


farms the taxes this year will amount to as 
much as the interest on the average farm 
mortgage. The town of Agawam has reached 


the limit of indebtedness allowed by law, and 
its only possible means of relief is a special 
act of the legislature giving it authority to 
borrow the money needed instead of paying 
for it all in one year. 


Belchertown—A local and long-distance tele- 
phone has been putin here and most of the 
merchants and business men have availed 
themselves of the convenience. W. B. Shaw 
has just completed a fine water supply system 
for A. D. Blackmer. Water is pumped by 
means of a windmill through nearly 1000 ft of 
pipe to a cemented cistern on high ground 
holding a hundred barrels or more. It then 
returns through the same pipe to all points 
desired. Mr Blackmer is also putting in a hot 
water heater, which not only heats his house, 
but furnishes hot water at the barn forthe use 
of his stock in cold weather. The question is 
being agitated for a water supply for the vil- 
lage by means of a standpipe on the common, 
the water ‘to be pumped by windmill power 
from a spring near the depot. Farmers who 
have creameries are beginning to feel a little 


uneasy about the ice crop. Butter and eggs 
hold up to a good price. Grain is as low as 
has been known for many years. Corn meal 


80c per 100 Ibs, oats 33c per bu and other grain 
and feeds in proportion. 

West Newbury, Essex Co, Dec 28—No wood 
being cut of any amount except for home use, 
cheap coal making no demand for wood. In- 
spector Moore is making his fall inspection 
and finds but afew cases of disease around 
here. H. J. Pierce has sold his milk route to 
A. Gordon of Haverhill and McDonald Bros 
have bought the route of W. T. Jaques. The 
rains of the last month have washed the hills 
badly. The farmers’ club is making arrange- 
ments for a fair to be held next fall. The club 
was presented with all the pens and sheds of 
the Essex county society and has moved them 
from Haverhill here. The market for prod- 
uce is the lowest known for a number of 
years except on apples which sell at $2.75. 
Potatoes are 40c, onions 40c, turnips $1 a bbl, 


cabbage 75c a bbl, celery 1a doz, eggs 6c a 
doz. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Canton, Hartford Co, Dec 30—The high 
wind of Thursday night and Friday morning 


tore off a large part of the west roof of Frank 
L. Bradley’s barn and prostrated trees, fences, 
etc. A new creamery will soon be started 
near Canton village, the patrons all being 
stockholders. It will be in sharp competi- 
tion with the present creamery and the patrons 
of each will be anxious to see which does 
the better. January is the month for the tax- 
payers who are not satisfied with the valua- 
tion of their property by the assessors to 
nrake their appeal to the board of relief fora 
reduction. Three large timber lots here have 
been stripped by those using steam sawmills 
and they are now engaged in working out the 
timber. Large numbers of telephone poles 
are being worked out in the vicinity of 
Cramp’s mountain. The hunters seem to 
have good success in capturing foxes, rac- 
coons and wildcats the present season. Ap- 
ples are decaying more rapidly the present 
winter than they usually do. 

Ellington, Tolland Co, Dec 28—Rev L. P. 
Whitcomb was called to bis home in York 
state Sunday morning by the news that his 
sister, who has been ill for a long time, was 
very low. Alonzo Peck left quite suddenly 
Monday evening for Toledo, O, having had 
news that his brother, Erasmus Peck, was 
very ill. The funeral of Mrs John MacThomp- 
son, who died Sunday, took place Wednes- 
day. Mrs Clapp of Montgomery, Vt, has come 
to spend some time with her daughter, Mrs 
E. T. Davis, who has been ill for several 
weeks. There has been and is now consid- 
erable sickness about town and one severe 
case of malignant diphtheria, Mrs Rodolphus 
Taft. Christmas week was warm and spring- 
like. Cattle were out to pasture and the 
ground settled in some places. The weather 
suitable for Laster. Aborn & Son loaded a 
car of potatoes at 25c per bu this last week, 
which is rather discouraging for farm- 
ers. They retail slowly at 30 to 40c per bu. 
Eggs are scarce at 33c per doz. 


Groton, New London Co, Dec 28—Addison 


Gray has sent an order for 1800 peach trees for 
himself and others to a New York state nur- 


sery. Frank Gray has hired the Alfred Rock- 
well lace for five years and moved in. Clar- 
ence Latham has 600 bu of cranberries on hand 
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which he is selling in small lots to different 
cities in this state. He went to Danbury last 
week to make a sale for some. The weather 
has been so open that many farmers plowed 
Christinas week. C. L. Avery is building 
a heavy stone wall on his farm, now the best 
cleared and best walled farm in town. 


Griswold, New London Co, Dec 23—The 
wari weather of the past week has taken off 
the snow and ice and makes the roads very 
muddy. The auction sale at Mr Broome’s was 
largely attended and the sales were satisfac- 
tory. Cows from $12 to 42.50, hens 45 and 49c 
each. Mr Babcock bought the farm at 2950. 
He is a bright, active young man who is not 
afraid to purchase a ‘farm in old New Eng- 
land. He will be gladly welcomed into this 
vicinity. 

The Connecticut Dairymen’s Association will 
hold its 15th annual meeting in Hartford Jan 
21, 22 and 25. The meetings will be held in 
Jewell halt! in the Y M CA building. On 
Tuesday worning there will be addresses by 
Mayor Brainard of Hartford and Gov Coftin 
of Connecticut and Prof Brewer of Yale will 
give an address on Breed and feed in dairying. 
In the afternoon there will come the testing 
and scoring of exhibits, the officers’ reports 
will be read and _ ofticers elected; then will 
come an address by Prof C. S. Phelps of 
Storrs on The summer feeding of dairy cows. 
Wednesday morning after the meeting of the 
board of managers, V. E. Fuller of New York 
will speak on The dairy cow of to-day and R. 
S. Hinman of Steven:on on Stabling of cattle. 
In the afternoon Prof W. H. Conn of Wesleyan 
university will give an address on Recent ad- 





ditions to our knowledge of the relation of 
bacteria to cream ripening and Dr E. H. 


Jenkins of the Connecticut agricultural exper- 
iment station will speak on The dairy farmer 
and the pure food law. In the evening the 
annual banquet will be held at the United 
States hotel. Thursday morning after the an- 
nouncement of awards Prof 1. P.Roberts of Cor- 
nell university will speak on Invisible friends 
of the farmer and F. H. Stadtmueller of Elm- 
wood on How to compute the cost of a pound 
of butter. In the afternoon George M. Whita- 
ker of the Massachusetts dairy bureau will 
give an address on The milk used in our cities 
and villages and Hon H. O. Averill of Wash- 
ington Depot on The amount transported to 
neighboring cities. Valuable cash premiums 
will be offered for displays of butter and 
cheese. Special rates have been made on the 
railroads. 


a ee 

New Markets for Wheat grown on the Pacific 
coast are assured for the 1896 crop. The great 
drouth in Australia has so affected the crop 
there that instead of having a small surplus, 
the colonies expect a deficiency of some 
5,000,000 bu. Even now Australia has little 
old wheat to spare for the greatly increased 
South African demand, due tothe rapid devei- 
opment of mining in that country. Thus the 
Pacific coast will have to supply both these 
markets, its only competitor being the Argen- 
tine, which so faris bent on shipping all its 
surplus to Europe. Barley, oats, hay and fod- 
der are also very scant in Australia, which 
will be a good market for California barley. 
The colonies may also pay good prices for 
American maize, as prices there are advancing 
rapidly on all cereals. This is one straw 
pointing to decidedly better prices for the 
crops of 1896. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the colder weather has lessened 
the flow of milk, decreasing somewhat the sup- 
plies at this point. But receipts are still ample 
for all requirements and the market retains its 
steadiness. The average price of surplus Jmilk at 
the p!atform is $1.52 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending Jan 6 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 

24.408 741 304 





NY,LE& West RR, 


N ¥ Central, 18,096 209 759 
N Y, Out & West, 21,590 704 — 
West Shore 8,270 184 145 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,392 194 = 
N Y & Putnam, 3,181 = _ 
New Haven & H, 4.849 31 _— 
Del, Lack & West, 39,299 1,177 _ 
Long Island, 1,069 _ _ 
N J Central, 1,664 29 ~ 
Lehigh Valley, 3,791 7 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 - ~ 

Total receipts, 141,839 3,340 1,208 

Daily average, 20,262 477 172 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











REEN CUT BONE AT SHELDON’S, No. 31 West Bridge 
street, Springfield, Mass. 
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The National Farmers’ Alliance . 

The national farmers’ alliance convened in 16th 
annual session at Chicago, Dec 18. The meeting 
was called to order by President Elwood Furnas, 
with Secretary August Post at the desk. Follow- 
ing the address of the president, the committee 
on credentials reported the list of states entitled to 
representation and the names of the duly accred- 
ited delegates from the same. The auditing com- 
mittee made its report of the finances of the alli- 
ance, and on motion same was accepted and ap- 
proved, President Furnas, who had been appoint- 
ed at the last annual meeting a committee on 
Nebraska drouth-stricken sufferers, reported that 
responses to the appeal issued by alliance for aid 
for Nebraska people was very liberally responded 
to from all sections, and expressed much gratifica- 
tion at the results obtained from their efforts. 
The convention voted not to join the proposed fed- 
eration of farmers’ organizations, owing to the 
objectionableness of the proposed constitution 
and plan of federation proposed. The election of 
officers resulted as follows (*indicates reelection) : 


President, Elwood Furnas* of Nevada, Iowa; 
secretary-treasurer, August Post* of Moulton, 


vice presidents, E. J. Bye of West Branch, 
E. Fitch of Bellevue, Ohio, A. 8S. Brewer 
of Tampico, II], William Toole of Baraboo, Wis, T. 
J. Meighen of Forestville, Minn, W. A. Kelsey of 
Dunfee, Ind, Hon J. W. Arrasmith of Colfax, Wash, 
Theo Bedard of Frenchtown, Mont, J. Burrows 
of Lincoln, Neb; lecturer, George E. Lawrence* 
of Marion, Ohio; assistant lecturers, D. F. Ravens 


Iowa; 
Iowa, F. 


of St John, Wash, and J. H. Sanders of Owasa, 
Iowa; educational board, E. J. Bye, George E. 
Lawrence, A. S. Brewer, J. Burrows, D. F. Ravy- 


Vine of Canton, Ohio, 
and J. B. Furrow of 


ens, auditing board, 0. J. 
A. S. Brewer of Tampico, Il, 
Garwin, Iowa. 

The question of the future work 


and efforts of 


the alliance was considered at considerable 
length and a full expression was had, and it was 
unanimously voted that the alliance should 


concentrate all efforts in securing the enactment 
into law, by the United States Congress, of the 
anti-option bill. The carrying out of this vote and 


the necessary work connected therewith was 
placed in the hands of the executive committee 
with full power. The alliance also voted for pro- 


gressive reading courses under the direction of 
agricultural colleges, strict state and national 
laws against food adulteration, woman suffrage, 
equal pay for equal work, and also demands: 

1. In or monetary system a regular and equi- 
table distribution independent of selfish and 
greedy combinations, free from private manipu- 
lations, with stability as well as flexibility, and 
value as well as volume. 

2. That taxation, state, national or municipal, 
shall not be used to build up one interest at the 
expense of another. 

8. The nationalization of the means of trans- 
portation and communication to the extent 
that the state and interstate commerce laws 
shall be made mutually co-operative and harmoni- 
ous for the strict and absolute control of the same 
in the interest of the people; that the pooling 
clause of the interstate commerce law should be 
retained, as it promotes that healthy competition 
which tends to reduce freight charges to a mini- 
mum, while pooling sustains them at the maxi- 
mum. 

4. That the national farmers’ 
adhere to the principles set forth in our declara- 
tion of purposes, and maintain the order as the 
opponent of unjust trusts and com»ines, and fa- 
vor the education of our membership in political 
sentiment, in harmony with our principles, con- 
trolling no political party and being controlled by 
none, but each individual may use his own judg- 
ment in the exercise of his right of franchise and 
in his choice of methods by which our demand 
may Se secured. 

“= sentient 
NEW YORK. 

St Lawrence Co organized a Pomona grange 
early in December and on the 26th held a meeting 
to elect delegates to state grange. Nicholville 
grange, No 797, was honored by the Pomona in the 
election of its master, H. D. Foster, as delegate. 

Nicholville (St Lawrence) grange isin a prosper- 
ous condition. At the first meeting in December 
two new members were admitted and at the last 
five applications were received and more are in 
sight. It was voted to have a public installation. 

The two sister organizations, the farmers’ alli- 
ance and the grange, are growing in Dutchess 
Co, new branches of each being reported in sev- 
eral towns. A grange has recently been organized 
at Clinton Corner. Two new alliances will soon 
be formed and a county alliance is in prospect. 
Why cannot these two organizations work togeth- 
er and co-operate for mutual benefits? 

OHIO. 

Huron Co Pomona grange has elected these offi- 
cers for the year 1896: M, Olin Olney of No 806; 
L, Sister Liles of 1392; O, H. MceConn of v-% 8, D. 
S. Washburn of 707; AS, H. Horr of 186; C, Libbie 
McDonald of 806; S, A. McDonald of 806; T, A. 
McPherson of 1112; G K, W. B. Hall of 1399; Po- 
mona, Emma Hale of 707: Ceres, 


alliance will 


Mary Vanlieu of 







ORGANIZE 








747; LAS, Julia Hoyt of 806. The next regular 
meeting will be with Ripleyville grange, No 707, 
Jan 21. 

Huron grange, No 186, has elected F, Donaldson 
master, H. D. St John overseer and Alton Barker 
secretary. 

Officers of Wakeman grange, No 


1399; M, A. L. 


French; O, E. Sprague; L, Mrs M. Todd; Sec, Mrs 
E. Bercher. 
New London grange, No 1422, has elected offi- 


cers as follows: M, E, E. Masterman; O, W. Jewett; 
L, J. H Bristol; Sec, Mrs Clara M. Bristol. 
State Master T. R. Smith expects to visit}Loraine 
and Huron counties in the near future. 
Officers-elect of Ripleyville grange, No 707: M, 


Cc. W. Hale; O, Abbie Palmer; L, T. L. Mead; 
Sec, J. H. Donaldson; purchasing agent, C. W. 
Hale. 


Wakeman grange, No 1399, held its election at 


the Dee meeting and the following officers were 
chosen: A. L. French W M, Elmer Sprague O, E. 


D. Hanford steward, Mrs Martha Todd lecturer, 
Mrs Emma Beecher secretary, Mrs E. Barnes 
treasurer, 8. H. Todd chaplain, Albert Gamber A 
S, W. Timbs G K, Mrs J. Sprague P, Mrs N. Peck 
F, Mrs Anna Bunnell C, Mrs Mary Todd L A §&, 
Our installation occurs Jan 11. 

Williams Co Pomona grange met with St Joseph 
grange Dec 27 and 28. The question for general 
discussion was Resolved, that the farmer would 
receive a greater compensation for his labor and 
capital invested by plowing less acres and feeding 
more of his grain to his cattle, hogs and sheep. 
The question brought forth a variety of opinions. 
A grange was recently organized where the Pa- 
trons of Industry had astrong membership resign- 
ing theirformer membership and their hall to the 
grange. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Woodside grange, No 1008, held a special meeting 
Dec 30, for the purpose of elec | officers. A. C. 
Williams was elected master; O, R. M. Britt; L, J. 
T. Campbell; 8, W. H. eciatens C, M. .P. Blos- 
ser; AS, George Townsend; G K, George Burner; 
S, Johnson Williams; T, Miles Johnson; purchas- 
ing agent, A. C. Williams; Ceres, Mrs Sarah John- 
son; Flora, Mary Johnson; Pomona, Mary Wil- 
liams; L A 8, Cora Poundstone. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Officers-elect.of Middlefield grange are: M, Gor- 
don Goodrich; O, W. F. Smith; Sec, Clara Smith; 
L, Mrs Ida Augur. Dee 26 at husbandmen’s meet- 
ing two fine dramas were given entitled A Pick- 
ed-up Dinner and A Mouse Trap. 

Little River grange of Hampton, the first grange 
organized in Windham Co, celebrated its 10th anni- 
versary Dee 27. About half a score .of different 
granges were represented, Shetucket sending the 
largest dele gation of nearly 40. The _ pro- 
gram included an address of welcome by Master 
J. W. Clark, address by Deputy N. G. Williams of 
Brooklyn grange, history of Little River grange 
by Sister A. R. Clark, remarks by Brothers Chat- 


man of Brooklyn grange, Whitamore of Wolf 
Den, Strickland of Hillstown, Brother Hall of 


Mad River and by the first master of Shetucket 
grange, Brother Welden, followed by Present Mas- 
ter J. Anthony, Past Master C. Anthony and Sis- 
ter C. Anthony. Remarks were also made by Mas- 
ter Snell of Ashford grange,and several of the past 
masters of Little River grange, including Brothers 
Clapp and Pearl. Master Clark was the recipient 
of many kind words of praise. 

Ellington grange held its regular meeting Christ- 
mas night and after a short business session the 
Patrons were entertained with the farce, A Close 
Shave. Refreshments were served and the meet- 
ing closed with a grand promenade, 


DON'T STOP TOBACCO 


Suddenly. Todo so is injurious 
to the Nervous System. ‘“Baco- 
Curo” is recognized by the med- 
ical profession as the scientific 
cure for the Tobacco Habit. It 
is vegetable and harmless. You 
can use all the tobacco you want 
while taking it; it will notify you 
when to stop. “Baco-Curo” is 
guaranteed to cure where all 








others fail, and is sold with a 
written guarantee to cure any 
case, no matter how bad, or 


money refunded with ten per cent 
interest. 

One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) 
#2.50, at all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price. 


Write for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMI- 
CAL & MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 














AND CO-OPERATE 





What chimney to use for 
your burner or Jamp? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


a week. 10 fast sellers; agents 
wanted; catalogue free; write 
Brewster M.’~Co, Holly, Mich 


1X L THEM ALL. 


QUALITY TELLS 
THE BEST 
STEEL MILL. 


TRONGEST STEEL TOWER. Nolongstory 
ere. Send for catalogue and prices. 


PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND MILL CO., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
















EXTRACTS FROM DR HUNTER’S 
FAMOUS LECTURES. 
No 6 
Why Consumptives Lose Flesh, 


The nourishing of the body depends on the pow- 
er of assimilation in the lungs. No quality or 
amount of food can add the weight of a grain te 
the body beyond the lung power of assimilation, 
The food may be good and the stomach digest 
it perfectly, and yet the patient lose flesh from 
day to day. It is surprising how few understand 
why this is. They suppose that if the food is good 


and the digestion perfect the patient will gain 
flesh, or at least hold his own. But such is not 
the fact. The stomach has little to do with the 


making of new blood from the food eaten. It is 
simply a mill to grind and dissolve the foods that 
their nutritious elements may be separated from 
the crude mass and absorbed (taken up as a 
milky liquid) and carried to the lungs to be there 
endowed with life, changed into blood, and made 
capable of repairing the wastes of the body. This 
change is what is meant by assimilation. It de- 
pends on the size and freedom of the lungs, and 
only takes place in proportion to the volume of 
air we breathe. With large lungs a man is fleshy 
and strong, because he assimilates, or transforms 
into blood, a large quantity of food. A man with 
small lungs is thin and weak, because he can only 
assimilate a small quantity. Our weight is fixed 
by the volume of air we; habitually take in at a 
breath. This we call our vital capacity. Poor food 
and bad digestion may keep us below this stand- 
ard, but no dieting can ever make us rise above it. 

When the lungs become diseased their capacity 
for air is diminished, and, to exactly the same 
extent, their power to make new blood from food 
is reduced. A loss of tlesh and strength must take 
place. If the disease increases, the obstruction to 
breathing also increases, and the body keeps on 
wasting or consuming away in the same _ propor- 
tion, and no diet can prevent it. 

This is a law of God, and there can be no excep- 
tion to its operation. You cannot find in all the 
world a strong, muscular man who has not large 
lungs and a great breathing power, or a man with 
small lungs and feeble breathing power who is 
not both thin and weak. 

In the light of science, how absurd is the hack- 
neyed promise so often made by physicians, to 
build up the flesh and strength of consumptives 
by food. They have no more power to stop the 
loss of flesh by food than they have to stop the 
revolutions of the earth upon its axis. The only 
way the body can be built up is to stop the lung 
disease which is wasting it, and improve the 
breathing. Accomplish this »»4 nature will do 


the building up. 
ROBERT HUNTER, M D, 


117 West Forty-fifth St, New York. 
Note: Dr Hunter’s book ean be obtained by 
all readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Who 
are anxious about their lungs, by addressing him 
as above. 














DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


[From page 43.] 

higher grades. Thereisa feeling of confidence 
on the part of holders and buyers seem to take 
the view of an improving market. Lower grades 
rule quiet and about steady. The week opens 
with Elgin and other western emy extras firm at 
ge, N Y and Pa extra cmy 24@244c, western 
firsts 22}@25}c, seconds 20@2ic, N Y dairy half 
tub extras 21@2ijc, firsts 18@20c, western dairy 
firsts 16@17c, seconds 13@1l4c, June factory fir- 
kins 11@13}c, fresh tubs 16@17e, firsts 14@15e. 
Small selected lots usually command a premium 
of 10¢c over these prices. 

Ohio— At Columbus, in steady demand, prices 
unchanged. Elgin cmy 25¢ P Ib, Ohio 16c, dairy 
12}@15e.—At Toledo, quiet and firm. Good to ch 
emy 22@23¢, dairy 20@21¢e.—At Cincinnati, supplies 
ample. Elgin emy 25c, Ohio 18@20c, ch dairy 10@ 
ile. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, western extra 
emy 24¢ P Ibsjobbing sales 25c, fair tolprime 19@23¢c, 
_At Pittsburg, extra cmy 25@26c, dairy 15@16c, 
country 17¢. 

At Boston, the market has ruled more quiet, 
receipts being moderate and demand not active. 
The feeling is quite firm on the choicest grades of 
creamery. Quotations for round lots of 2 to 5 tubs 
are as follows: Vtand N H emy assorted sizes 
95¢ ~ tb, northern N Y 25c, western 244@25e, north- 


ern firsts 22a@23c, eastern 22@24c, western firsts 22 
@2e, seconds 16@18c, extra Vt dairy 2ic, N Y 20@ 
Jie, firsts 1S@19¢, western dairies 14@15¢c. Prints 
1@2c premium over above prices. 
The Cheese Trade. 
New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 


dars 10@11c P th, flats 9}@10}c, pound skims 3@65c, 
imt Swiss 14@15¢c.— At Syracuse, full cream ched- 
dars 9}@1ic.—At Buffalo, demand moderate. 
N Y full cream 114@12c, ch 10@10}c, part skims 5c, 
full skim 4c. 

At New York, thereisa satisfactory demand 
for small lots. Stocks of cheese in New York on 
Jan 1 as compiled by the New York produce ex- 
ehange were 99,004 bxs against 106,019 bxs a year 
ago. The tone of the marketis firm. Full cream 
York state large fancy 93@10c P th for colored and 
white and 10}@10}c for small do. Good to ch small 
9,@ 0c, light skims small 64@7c, part skims 5@6c, 
full skims 2@3c. 

Ohie—At Columbus, unchanged, N Y full cream 
cheddars 9@104¢ P ib, limburger 13}c.—At Toledo, 
in fair supply and demand. Full cream cheddars 
lici2e, flats 8@9c, pound skims 8@9ec, imt Swiss 11 
a12.—At Cincinnati, quiet and steady. Good to 
prime Ohio flat 9}@10c, family favorite 10@10}c, 
Young America 10}@11e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y factory ch 
small 10}¢ P tb, fair to good 9}@10}c, ch large 104e, 
fair to good 9}@10c, part skims 6@8c.—At Pitts- 
burg, Ohio full cream 9§@10}c, N Y 104@11c, lim- 
burger 114@12ce. 

At Boston, steady moderate demand for small 
lots, no quotable change in prices. N Y full 
cream small sizes 10}c P tb, large 10c, firsts 8@9c, 
Vt small extra 10}c, large 10c, sage cheese  1i1}e, 
skims 3@5c, full cream Ohio flats 9@10c. 

At Liverpool, American finest white and color- 
ed firm at 9c. 

A New York Milk Dealers’ Exchange. 

The consolidated milk exchange is the latest. It 
is organized under the laws of New Jersey with an 
authorized capital of $25,000 in 1250 shares of $20 
each but may commence business when $1500 is 
paid in by holders of 75 shares. The following 
subscribers have paid for five shares eaca, mak- 
ing up the 1500: F. H. Beach of Dover, N J, 
Daniel Bailey of Glenwood, N J, John A. McBride 
of Quarryville, NJ, Chas H. C. Beakes of Orrt’s 
Mills, N Y, Thomas B. Harbison of Philadelphia, 
Pa, I. C. Jordan of Middletown, N Y,Joseph Laem- 
mle of New-York city, J. V. Jordan of Newburg, N 
Y¥, George Slaughter of Campbell Hall, N Y, W. C.A. 
Will of New York city, James E. Wells of Chester, 
NY, William A. Wright of Brooklyn, N Y, George 
Roe of Augusta, N J, John P. Wierk of Brooklyn, 
NY and Thomas O. Smith of New York city. Its ob- 
jects are set forth as being promotion of commerce 
in dairy products, to deal in the same, to act as 
commission merchants for sale of miik and also 
as farmers’ agents, and to furnish special informa- 
tion to its members. It will be noticed that its 
Membership includes the principal men in the old 
New York milk exchange, limited, that was dis- 
solved by the state for conspiracy to fix prices to 
the detriment of producers and consumers. 


The Distant Shippers’ View. 

The views of some producers distant from mar- 
ket are well expressed by Perlee Herrick of Flem- 
ingsville, Tioca Co, N Y: ‘The freight rates sug- 
gested in AGRICULTURIST Jan 4 would create a 
monopoly to such an extent that we who happen 
to live 250 miles from the city would be obliged to 
£0 out of the business. The proposed difference in 
freight of }¢ P qt is more than the average profit 
that there is on milk to the average farmer. Milk 
can be produced as cheaply in Orange as in 
Tioga county. It was proved before the commis- 
sion in N Y city that the milk produced near N Y 











THE DAIRY MARKETS 


was not as good in quality as that from further 
back. The proposed saving of half a million of 
dollars a year would go to the Orange Co farmers 
and take a million out of our business. I think 
the freight should be reduced to a uniform rate 
of 20@25c and not a few only to the disadvantage 


of the many.’’ 
== 


Naturalization.—If an alien man came here six 
years ago, to become a citizen he must first take 
out his first papers making declaration of desire 
to become a citizen, before the clerk of court. In 
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two years be can take out his final papers. If he 
is now of age and came here under 18 years of 
age, both papers can be taken now, after giving 
the regular 14 days notice, provideg two eitizens 
prove the facts in open court. As”you live in a 
city, undoubtedly the city committee of either 
political party would be pleased to advise you in 
the matter, though they are not allowed to pay 
any of the fees, which are $1 and $2.50. The clerk 
of the court can make out the papers for you, but 
he is obliged to charge you a fee for it if he does. 














$100,000. Worth New Crop Seeds. 


Tons and Tons of Onion, Beet, Cabbage, Cucumber, Melon, Lettuce, Radish, Squash, Tomato, Furnip Seed, 


etc., and thousands of bushels of Beans, Corn, Peas, Seed Potatoes, etc., an 
Bulbs and Plants are offered at astonishing low prices. i 


¢ i any quantity of Flower Seeds, 
Every person intending to purchase $5.00 worth of 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Potatoes, etc., should send for my “ Planter’s Wholesale Catalogue” filled with all the 
best, and prices are from 30 to 50 per cent. cheaper than any other Seedsman will make you. By ordering $5.00 
worth or more, is why I can supply you at wholesale. Two or three neighbors can club together and make 


the order $5.00 and _ get these prices. 
published like it. Write for a copy to-day. F. 


Do not buy until you see this Great List. 
2 


B. MILLS, Seed Grower, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


It’s free to all. Nothin 
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you why it is the best. 
Db F 





EMPIRE K 


Our catalogue will te 
Send 2c. for postage and the catalogue is free. 
ORCE PUMP C®O.,100Market St.. LOCKPORT. 
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PEACH, PEAR, PLUMLLEADING AND NEW VARIETIES. 


ket Strawberries, fully tested. 
Leader. (@- EVERYTHING CHOICE FOR 


sent free will save you money. 


Raspberries—Miller, London, Clumbian. Black 
THE FRUIT GROWER AT FIRST COST. 


eal, Oriole, Lady Thompson are the coming mar- 
rries—Maxwell, Eldorado, 
Our catalog 
MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 
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===>" (atman’s Repair Kit 


Patented Oct. 8, 1895. 

Full sized tools. Most complete Kit on the 
market. Do your own. repairing and save 
money. Sells like hot cakes. Big money for 
agents. Full Kit ®3.00. Cobbler Kit $1.50. 
Tinner Kit $1.50. Send for circular. 


OATMAN BROS., Medina, Ohio. 











Largest yielding corn,oats 
& potatoes. Fruits, plants 
and trees. Accurate des- 
criptions. Money-saving 

rices, Write today it’s 

ree, If you plant a tree 
or sow a seed you need it. 
If you are a market gard- 
ener, let us know it. Men- 
tion this paper. Frank 
Ford & Son, Ravenna, 0. 






FLOWER & 
& FIELD 


EEDS | 





FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mil! warranted. 
For all Kinds of Grinding. : 

A boy can operate and keep 
in order. “Book on Milis” 
and sample meal FREE. 

All kinds mill machinery, Flour 
mills built, roller or bubrsystem,.,. 
Reduced Prices for ’95. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
90 Day Street, 
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Approaching This. 


It holds the only record showing no fat left in 
the skimmed milk, by laboratory gravimetric anal- 
It has the wonderful record made by the 
MAINE EXPERIMENT STATION, where 20 Per Cent. 
of the samples of skimmed milk, taken from 240 dairies, showed One 
Tenth of One Per Cent., or less, of fat left in the skimmed milk. 


No Other Process or Method is Able to Show a Record 





THE COOLEY CREAMER 


Continues to Lead the World in all the 





Send for Illustrated Pamphlet giving full description and details, and hundreds of testimonials. 








THE DAVIS SWING CHURN 


Is constructed on scientific principles and is the most thor- 
ough, easiest worked, and the best churn on the market. 
Ask for our circulars. 


Free to cil. 


IN “BABCOCKING” 


If you wish to secure good results, you must have a staunch, reliable and accurate 


machine, obtainable in a 


V. F. M. BABCOCK TESTER. 


Send for our special book thoroughly covering the 


ground of Babcock Testing. 


Vermont Farm [lachine Co., 


Bellows Falls, 
Vermont. 
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OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


Scabs.—G. A. U. has a mare which has scabs on 
top of neck anf@ root of the tail, the animal also 
has spells of bleeding from the nose. The scabs 
are caused by disease of the skin. The bleeding 
from the nose is caused from a weakness of the 
mucous membrane of the nose. 1. Treatment: 
Binioaide of mereury 1 dr and lard 1} ozs; mix 
and rub a little of this in well with the fingers on 
the scabby parts. If the animal should become 
uneasy from the effects of the ointment, wash off 
and rub on a little lard. 2. Give the following: 
Sulphate of iron 4 0z, nitrate of potassium 4 oz 
and nux vomica 2 0z; mix and divide into 24 
doses, one to be given twice a day in bran mash. 

Wart.—G. S. W. has a steer which 
on its face as large as the palm of the 
Treatment: If there is a neck. to the wart, tie a 
small cord tight around it and if it does not 
slough off in a week tie on another cord; when it 
sloughs off, apply a little terchloride of antimony 
to the part with a feather, every second day until 
it is lower than the surrounding skin, then use 
oxide of zine1 oz and vaseline 2 0z, apply a little 
once a day to healit. If it is a fat wart, remove 
the scab and apply. a little of the terchloride of 
antimony as directed above. 


a wart 
hand, 


has 


has a 2-yr-old mare which 
has a rupture at the navel. Treatment: Cast the 
animal and turn it on its back, press the bowel 
into the abdomen, then pull up the loose skin and 
press a skewer through the skin close to the 
opening in the muscle. A cord is then tied round 
the skin between the abdomen and the skewer. 
The cord should not be tied too tight§butisufficient 
to excite activity of plastic lymph to block up 
the opening. If it does not slough off in ten 
days, tie on another cord and so on until the 
loose skin sloughs off; by this time the opening 
will be closed. 


Sweeny.—Subseriber has a mare which is 
sweenied. Use cantharides 4 dr and lard 3 oz, 
mix and rub a little of this on the part every sec- 
ond week, 


Rupture.—S. O. D. 





Fits.—Subscriber: Fits are often caused by a 
deranged state of the stomach; in your heifer’s 
case itis curable; but if the {animal has been 
affected with them for a year or more {then it is 
incurable. Give a full-grown heifer at ;one dose, 
14 lbs Epsom salts and ginger 1 oz, dissolved in 4 
gal cold water. For a 2-yr-old, 1 1b, for a year- 
ling } of a lb; follow this with a teaspoonful of 
the fluid extract of nux vomica twice, adayin a 
little cold water and continue it for several weeks. 
If the heifer is a yearling, 4 this quantity. 


Skin Disease.—R. H. H. has a shepherd dog 
which has sore eyes and the hair comes off leay- 
ing raw sores. Treatment: Wash the skin with 
soup and water and the eyes with strong tea. 
Then rub on a little of the {following every third 
day: Oxide of zinc 1oz and vaseline 2 oz. For 
the eyes, acetate of lead 10 gr, tincture of opium 
10 drops and water 1} 0z; apply a little to the eyes 
twice a day with a feather. Give 1 to 1} oz castor 
oil; after this operates, give a dessert spoonful 
of cod liver oil three times a day and con- 
tinue it for 3 or 4 weeks. 





Colds.—A. E, S. wants a remedy fora cow suffer- 
ing from a cold, Steam the head for 20 minutes, 
three times daily for a few days, with hot water 
in which a piece of camphor has been put; also 
give warm bran mashes with a tablespoonful each 
of ground ginger and nitrate of potassium twice a 
day. If there is a cough, rub on the throat and 
between the jaws mustard made up with hot water. 
Repeat in two days if necessary. As to the care 
of milch cows, they should have a good com- 
fortable stable well ventilated, with a level floor, 
plenty of bedding to lie on, pure water to drink, 
and good grass in summer. Feed amash com- 
pounded of half ground oats and wheat bran 
made up with hot water, three-fourths of a pailful 
is enough at- a feed; this makes rich, healthy 
milk. The cow should be dried up about six 
weeks before calving. If the udder should become 
distended with milk before calving, it should be 
relieved by removing some of the milk. This will 
be a great relief to the animal and prevent garget, 
and has no injurious effect on the cow afterwards, 


Mortification.—G. S. H. had a colt which went 
lame in one of its hind legs which swelled to 
twice its natural size and is hot and tender, blood 
and gas oozed from the part. On examination 
after death, the flesh had separated from the 
bone and was gorged with black tarry blood. The 
animal had been injured, setting up inflammation 
of the periosteum (membrane covering the bone), 
causing swelling of the muscles. The gas was 
formed by the blood decomposing, and mortifica- 
tion caused the animal’s death. If the cause 
could have been discovered, the treatment would 
have been to cut down on the part and allow the 
blood to escape, and dress the parts with carbolic 
acid 40z and water 4 pt and 1 oz tincture of 
chloride of tron and 2 oz spirits of nitric 
ether at a dose in a pint of water twice daily. 









The Tobacco Crop and Market. 





NEW YORK—There was little doing at Baldwins- 
ville last week. Holiday week was not a® lively 
one, even in tobacco circles. Growers through- 
out the Onondaga section profited by the rains of 
late December and the crop is nearly all stripped 
and assorting is well under way.—At Navarino, 
the bulk of the ’9% crop is down from the poles 
and stripped. The only sale reported is that of 
William Case, Jr, to George Baker of Marietta at 
6e in the bundle. Buyers report that they expect 
to find white veins. Growers do not seem ‘to find 
them very plenty.—tThe ’% crop at Wheeler is 
nearly all in the bundle. A few sales at 6 to 8¢ in 
the bundle. With few exceptions, it is a very 
good crop with large growth and no grasshopper 
holes. A small section of Onondaga county got a 
little hail, but nothing serious. The acreage was 
somewhat smaller than former years and unless 
prices should advance, there will be a further de- 
cease in hext year’s acreage.——In Wheeler town- 
ship, nearly all of the ’93 and ’94 crop is in grow- 
ers’ hands, but as a whole through the county it is 
etting pretty well picked up at prices of 1 and 
2e for fillers and 8 to 12c for better grades of ’93 
and °#. Some of the larger growers are holding 
for better prices.—Down in the Chemung valley, 
Herman Kretschinan of Corning has purchased 
erops of °95 leaf for Myer & Mendelssohn of New 
York. Prices paid were from 2 to 9c and the 
towns included Big Flats, Corning, Presho, Horse- 
heads, Rathbonville and Addison. At the two 
latter towns, the best leafis said to have been 
secured. At Millerton, Austin Mitchell sold his ’93 
crop for 6, 4 and 2c; ’9 crop for 8, 6 and 2c. George 
Mitchel, °93 crop for 6,4 and 2c; °% crop for 8, 
6 and2e. George W. Hoffman of Elmira sold his ’95 
crop to Mr Armstrong of Elnira for 9¢ assorted. J. 
S. Billington has bought 100 cs in the bundle in 
the Big Flats district for J. W. Upson, of Baldwins- 
ville, for about 7c. Orville Gifford has bought 900 
es for Hinsdale, Smith & Co of New York. Henry 
Shefilerer of Lancaster has purchased 1500 es of the 
*95 crop for 8c on an average. 

THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET cannot be said to 
have recovered as yet from fits holiday dullness. 
Not a large volume of trading was done nor were 
prices changed forthe beiter on lower grades. 
Dealers look anxiously forward to the coming 
summer political campaign, as cigars are invari- 
ably in increased demand at each presidential 
election. No discoveries of large stocks of choice 
domestic wrapper or binder goods have been 
found and as such have been.in demand for several 
months, prices hold unchanged. Choice domestic 
leaf should command full or even increased prices, 
as the tariff bill passed by the house proposes an 
increased tariff tax on imported leaf. In Sumatra 
and Havana tobacco, trading is not rushing. 
Sumatra buying is nearly dormant, but Havana 
holders are day by day buying or selling in larger 
or smaller quantities but at full prices. 





The decrease in imports of leaf tobacco suitable 
for wrappers during October, 1895, compared to 
October, 1894, 1s 299,200 Ibs valued at $398,568; the 
increased exports of foreign leaf suitable for 
wrappers during October, 1895, as compared to 
October, 1894, was 224,291 ths valued at $256,604, 
There was also on Oct 1, 795, 1,002,848 ths val- 
ued at $672,029 less of leaf suitable for wrappers in 
bonded warehouses than on Oct 1, 1894. 








Weather Forecasts for 1896.—A feature of the 
Farmers’ Almanac and Weather Forecasts for 
1896 is a series of weather torecasts, giving 
the probable weather for every day in the 
year, based upon the theories of the late Prof 
John H. Tice, and a succinct outline of the 
electro planetary theory governing the weath- 
er changes. 








Waterproof: 


Vacuum Leather Oil, if freely applied. 
Get a can at a harness-.or shoe-store, 
25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; book 
‘*How to Take Care of Leather,’’ and 
swob, both free ; use enough to find out ; 
if you don’t like it, take the can back 
and get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 

VACULM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 


TWO USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 











A MOTHER'S THANKS, 


Messrs. Johnston, Holloway & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sirs:—For several months I have been 
intending to write you in regard to your Heiskell’s 
Soap. I use it exclusively four my baby, and have 
done so ever since she was so terribly affected 
with Eczema. Weowe the cure of the latter to 
Heiskell’s Ointment, and by it came to use the 
soap for washing the affected paris, and after. 
wards for the whole body, and since then I have 
used nothing else. My baby now has a beauti- 
ful skin, while at the time of our first trying your 
Ointment and Soap, her face was a mass of run- 
ning sores. 

Hoping that other mothers may find the same 
relief for their little ones, in using these articles 
that I have for my baby, and thanking you most 
sincerely, Lam Very truly yours, 


SUSIE MAY SCHELL, 


470 Mott Ave., New York City. 
FARM FOR SAL 


scheme a new one; 
. one of 180 acres; no overflow, well 
watered by living water. Time on sale. Poor health 
reason of selling. Acidress, 


S.S.Ware Co. 
POSTOFFICE BOX 26, Waverly, N. Y. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


<< — 





$5,000 yearly, no experience re- 
quired, failure impossible; our 
articulars free. Address 
ox 5308, Boston,Mass. 





A River Farm of 90 acres or 





We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our sub- 
scribers Can save wiouey by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do 10t apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries, The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 


Cost Our 
Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 25.00 $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 1.75 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
MeClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., 2.75 2.25 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthly, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, IIl., 3.00 2.50 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.25 
Dairy World, Chicago, ILL, 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Ul., 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.7 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Record, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.10 
Weekly Biade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Household Realin, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Commercial Gazette, twice a week, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.30 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine,Philadelphia,Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 1.80 
The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., 2.00 1.85 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., 2.00 1.90 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.75 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.40 


All subscribers are entitled to our “Almanac” for 1896, 
on payment of but 10 cents additional to the above com- 
bination price, for packing and postage. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to mentioD 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. Z 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N- ¥- 


aaa Manufacturer 


Sewer Pipe, 
Oven Tile, 
ay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewal 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


Established 1852. 
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Without a Man. 


By Florence McCallen. 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

A mother and her three daughters, on the death 
of the husband and father, take up their abode in 
Chicago; the daughters are Theodora, the beauty 
of the family; Katherine, red-haired but warm- 
hearted, and Cordelia, called Cordy, young and 
“elbowy’’ who tells the story. There is a disa- 
greeable encounter with Aunt Sue, a sister-in-law 
of the mother, and word comes that the mother 
and daughters have inherited a country estate 
in Missouri called Edgewood, from the late Alex- 
ander Blair, the mother’s brother. At Edgewood 
is a hidden treasure which will enrich the fami- 
ly if they can find it. They take up their abode 
at Edgewood. 

While the older sisters are fitting up the house, 
Cordy prowls about the place and gets acquainted 
with the negro family of Kezells who occupy the 
‘“quarters,’”’ and learns that they are sell- 
ing milk and eggs from the Edgewood dairy and 
poultry yard, and otherwise living off their em- 
ployers. Kate and Cordy visit Lawyer Clement, 
whose office boy, Peel, informs Cordy on a slip of 
paper that ‘“‘old Clement has stolen $50,000 of the 
Edgewood cash.”? In the evening Cordy sees 
from a window someone dig among the shrub- 
bery, unearth a glass pitcher or flagon and draw 
aroll from its inside. She runs down stairs to 
loose the dog, Gordon. 


CHAPTER III. 


ROM THE HALL to 
the back = gallery 
was but afew steps, 
and Gordon’s pris- 
on doors were soon 
opened, and he flew 
through the shrub- 
bery toward the 
barn. I heard 
Jim’s shrill whis- 

challenge, then a halloo 





tle, Gordon’s deep 


from Jim. Then the hounds gave tongue 
musically, four or five of them. Then came 
the excited yelp of Ranger, a little mongrel 


coon dog, an animalof priceless value in 
Jim’s estimation, and I knew that they had 
treed their game. I followed. At the end of 
the avenue on top of one of the great gate 
posts stood Lysander Peel, looming up like a 
giant in the light of Jim’s torch. In one 
hand he still held the broken glass pitcher, in 
the other the most hideous rag doll I had ever 
The poke-berry mouth grinned and the 
round button eyes seemed to wink in the flick- 
ering light. 


seen. 


‘For shame, Jim! Don’t you see it’s Mr 
Peel?’’ 

Jim danced about wildly, his buttons gleam- 
ing. 


*Yes’m, Miss Cordy. But he’s be’n a dig- 
gin’ up Judy what we buried, an’ he ain’t 
goin’ t’ git ’er!’’ The young man threw the 
doll in one direction, the pitcher in another. 

‘*Come down, Mr Peel. I will hold Gor- 
don. What on earth were you doing with the 
children’s dead doll? Don’t you know you 
mustn’t disturb a grave, Mr Peel?’’ 

“Send that young imp home, an’ them dogs, 
and I’ll come down.’’ 


‘“‘How kind! ButI must not stay. Come, 
Jim.”’ 
The dogs had torn the hapless Judy limb 


from limb the moment she fell, and Jim fol- 
lowed me, almost crying. 

‘I was aimin’ to dig her up in the mornin’, 
an’ now she’s ruint. Mammy’ll jist w’ar me 
out; they’s buttons on her.’’ I promised to 
Teplace the buttons and Jim chatted on, re- 
lieved. 

“T seen him come in, an’ dodge aroun’ an’ I 
Watched ’im. Now what do you reckon he 
Was aimin’ to do with that rag doll? Crick- 
ets! didn’t he look funny?’’ 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


Laughter overcame me; I sat down and 
laughed it out. 
‘*Say, Miss Cordy, don’t you tell! Will ye, 


now? Mammy won’t know ’less you tell.’’ 

Having wrung a promise from me, he escap- 
ed, and I wiped my eyes and went in. But I 
laughed idiotically every time I thought of the 
descendant of the great Sir Robert on that 
post. Was ever treasure seeker so rewarded 
on earth before? He must have seen the 
stones the children had put over the various 
‘*graves,’’ and fancied he had found the 
treasure. I added a new wmattock to the stock 
of tools in the tool house the next morning, 
hunted out some abnormally large white but- 
tons from mother’s and gave them to 
Jim, and went in to my lessons. Kezell was 
there with his lease, ready for mother to sign. 
Her spectacles were missing; she hunted her 
eye glasses, but they were gone, too. 

**It is just as well, Mr Kezell,’’ said Katie, 
‘fyou know my mother is under obligation to 
consult Mr Clement ‘efore signing any of the 


store 


leases. He wishes to go over the place and 
see what its needed in the way of repairs, 
etc.’”’ 


He scowled, ill-pleased. Mother was vexed 


with Kate; a red spot came in each pretty, 
soft cheek, where the pathetic wrinkles 
clustered under her dark eyes—her cry wrin- 


kles, Kate called them. 

‘*T can sign without Mr 
permission, Katherine,’’ 
my glasses?’’ 

Kezell took an eager step forward and laid 
the lease upon the table. Then he madea 
mistake; it would have taken a mind as subtle 
to understand the byways of woman’s nature 
as Howells’,to have avoided it,and poor Kezell 
was not subtle, only mean, and as_ his neigh- 
bor’s said, ‘‘neard in his dealin’s.’’ He laid 
a stubby forefinger on the paper where the 
signature belonged, leaving a grimy smear. 

‘*Ef the ole woman will sign ’thout readin’ 
over she kin scratch her name thar; we ain’t 
huntin’ faney writin’ nohow.’’ 

The red spots in mother’s cheeks deepened 


Clement’s aid or 
she said. ‘‘ Where ave 


and she took up the paper and put it in the 
desk. 
‘*Certainly not,’’ she said. ‘‘I have not 


looked into the matter sufficiently, and as my 
daughter Kate Mr Clement should be 
consulted.’’ 

Kezell slouched out of the room and later 
away from Edgewood. That period in the 
Kezell dynasty was safely passed. 

Mr Clement had brought out the mail and 
Kate and Theo went through it while he and 
mother chatted. I was so interested in it and 
in the conversation over by the library fire 
that I could not study though I kept upa 
pretense of doing so. I have kept to this day 
a leaf torn from my exercise book which was 
written upon that morning which I have kept 
by me as a literary curiosity: ‘‘ Lord Clifford 


says, 





had stabbed the second son of the Duke of 
York,’’ it begins, quite rationally. ‘‘The eld- 
est son, Lysander Peel, dug it up—oh that 
doll—vowing vengeance for the, the—for the 


$50,000. I’m sure Kezell won’t get a foot of 
land—oh, good! But poor Jim! These he de- 
feated at Mortimer Cross and—I wonder 
what’s in that big letter of Theo’s. Hum— 
she’s put it in her pocket—where he beheaded 
Aunt Sue and a lot to hit back for—I mean 
this was a queen, and—oh, bother!’’ 

This was not all of my English history, but 
it will suffice. 

The girls were called into the consultation 
and I slid around the long table so that I 
could hear, too, though I had no voice in af- 
fairs. It was agreed that the cabins should 
be vacated, and the land (excepting about 20 
acres near the house, and orchards, meadow 
and pasture) should be let to truck farmers at 
a good rent. Then he advised the sale of all 
surplus stock, which he would catalog. A 
boy could be hired at small wages to work the 
ground we kept. Unfortunately the rents for 
the last year had been paid in, he said, and 
the amount added to that other which had un- 
fortunately been lost—for the time. There 
was less than a hundred dollars at command, 
but of course money could always be raised 
on such a place as Edgewood. If Clemence 
would make the butter now or attend to the 
poultry—but those New Orleans quadroons 
were always spoiled for useful work. She 
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had. been used to being nominally the mis- 
tress of the place, the colonel was peculiar— 
very peculiar—and these petted old servants 
are—the—hem!—very deuce to get on with. 
**You’ve noticed, I dare say,’’ he added, ‘‘that 
she don’t use any nigger talk at all.’’ 

I had noticed. The soft, even, caressing 
tones of her voice; her dropped h’s, picked 
up now and again and used out of place like a 
cockney’s; her slurred consonants and slow- 
drawn vowels,had made her a very interesting 
personage to me. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Theo, ‘‘she does take on airs. 
The other day I pulled a white rose from a 
bush in the kitchen and she quite blazed out 
at me, telling me there were ‘plenty roses 
of my own.’ ”’ 

‘*Wasn’t it in her room, Theo?’’ 

‘‘It is the same thing,’’ said Theo, annoyed; 
‘you would better attend to your lessons.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said mother, decisively, ‘‘if she 
refuses to obey orders she can go, I suppose.’’ 

Mr Clement got up and toasted his back at 
the fire. 

‘“My dear lady, one doesn’t like to make 
trouble with an old servant,’’ he said, look- 
ing away from me, for he felt my eyes upon 
him. ‘‘We will allow the matter to drift for 
the present, madam; to—hum! drift.’’ 

And so it was. The Kezells drifted away, 
taking Sorrel and his high-hipped mate. The 
*‘boy’’ Mr Clement sent drifted out to Edge- 
wood, carrying a small bundle tied up ina 
hickory shirt; a tall, shambling boy of 16 he 





was, with straightforward blue eyes, who 
talked so much about Sarcoxie, his native 
town, that we began to call him Sarcoxie, 


and to this day not one of us knows his true 
name. 

Clemence was not a success in the dairy and 
Sarcoxie helped me clean out the stone floor 
basement kitchen and whitewash the walls. 
It opened on a level with the garden gate and 
we, or he, contrived a way to pump water 
from the well into the flat troughs in which 
the milk pans were set. Kate helped him 
with the kitchen garden and Theo took care 
of the borders and shrubbery. The narrow 
border along the juniper trees was purple with 
Easter lilies, as we call them here,—iris is the 
true name, I think,—and the hedge of japoni- 
cas along the south wall one mass of fiery 
bloom, when the first shot from the enemy 
dropped into our peaceful camp. 

We did not know its import, but were glad, 
poor fools! to receive any attention from our 
kindred, so warmly does the blood flow from 
any unspoiled southern heart. It was in the 
shape of a letter from Aunt Elizabeth Ivers, 
the relative, a widow, from whose protection 


Theo had flown to the tender mercies ofa 
floor walker and to hard daily duties at the 
store. The letter was addressed to mother, 


but written at Theo, every word of it. Theo 
had been very silent in regard to her life with 
this aunt; if she had told anything I had not 
heard it. 

Now, when mother handed her the letter 
across the table she did not at first touch it, 
but let it lie as if it had been unclean, where 
mother’s hand had dropped it. Her eyes di- 
lated, her lips curled. 

“Your aunt wants very much to see you, 
Theo. She was away when you left and was 
surprised and pained on her return, to find you 
had left her protection.’’ Theo was white, 
but her eyes blazed. 

‘I may as well tell you, dear mother, 
though I wish I could avoid it, how I came to 
leave. Aunt Elizabeth went away on pur- 
pose, because she knew I would go away as 
soon as she left. Her nephew, Ralph Ivers, 
lived in the house. Indeed, it is his house, 
not hers. And she left me there alone with 
him then, without another woman in the 
house except one Irish housemaid. She does 
not tell the truth when she says she was 
‘surprised and pained,’ because she knew be- 
fore she returned that I would be gone, and 
she was glad.’’ 

“T am very 
Theo went on. 

‘‘Katie, I must beg your pardon, and con- 
fess to you, too. The man you saw in the 
park with me was Ralph Ivers. Under his 
affectations is the truest gentleman the sun 
ever shone upon. He had followed me there 
to tell me he was leaving home and to ask me 


sorry—’’ began mother, but 
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to his home. She 


to go back with his cousin 
so excited you did 


was there, but you were 
not see her.”’ 

‘* Because,’’ went on mother’s voice, ‘‘she is 
coming to spend a few weeks here on her way 
to the Pacific coast. I do not know,’’ she 
added with a puzzled rub at her forehead, 
which was one of mother’s ‘‘ways,’’ ‘‘ how she 
is related to us. I think she is one of the 
Peyton branch, or the de Armonds, but am 
not sure.’’ The next day came a little white 
letter to Theo which made her smile. 

**Oh,’’ she said, devouring it, ‘‘this is from 
Nell Gowan, a girl at the ribbon counter in 
my department. She is such a dear little 
thing. May I ask her to come just for a week 
or two while Mrs Ivers is here? Her name in 
enough; Mrs Ivers will think she is one of the 
Gowans we met on the upper lakes,and it will 
be fun to see her pay court to her.”’ 

Theo looked pleased and animated and 
mother, not hearing half of what she said, be- 
ing busy with her correspondence, assented. 

My work contented me; I cared very little 
for the fine folk who began to wheel and settle 
over and upon Edgewood like a tlock of vul- 


, 


tures. Sarcoxie and I were milking the nine 
cows. There were four young calves, which 


we took from the cows, but fed with new 
milk. We used all the cream we needed and 
were lavish of butter, yet I sold thirty pounds 
of the latter the first week we took the man- 
agement of the dairy. Many hens were sit- 
ting,—it was before the day of incubators,—yet 
from the hundred available hens, we spared 
from table and kitchen use 29 dozen eggs 
that first week. We did not get the highest 
price for these, being too far from a large 
city, but at 15 cents they brought me nearly 
$4.50, and the butter at 20 cents brought me 
86. I doubt if any millionaire was ever as 
gloatingly proud of his millions as I of that 
crisply rattling ten-dollar bill, and the three 
dimes and the nickel in which the odd change 
was handed to me. For the ugly problem was 
solved; even if none of the rents were paid 
till the fall, we need make no debts and open 
no account at any store. I went about the town 
alone till I found a small general store where 
the young proprietor himself waited upon me, 


and where I made arrangements for the sale 
of our produce and the purchase of our table 


supplies. I liked the young man’s ugly face 
—‘‘a fellow feeling,’’and the way he lifted 
up a small, grimy child and tried to wipe its 
face with a wisp of manilla paper quite won 
my heart. It was his child and he no doubt 
was only doing his duty, but in those days, as 
now, I ‘‘took notions.’’ And that is why I 
am an old maid still; a woman who ‘‘takes 
notions’ also ‘‘gets out o’ the notion,’’ I 
have heard. 

One day just before Mrs Ivers came, we had 
had a rainy forenoon and Sarcoxie was in the 
kitchen making himself disagreeable, as men 
love to do on rainy days, with fish oil and 
like fragrant aids. He had harness and odds 
and ends all over the room. Theo was taking 
out geraniums and roses in readiness to bed 
them out when the rain stopped, and Kate 
was reading after a hard time with her sister 
Corelia over a piano lesson. [I liked the vio- 
lin, but a piano had no message for my soul, 
so they almost began to think I had no soul— 
for music. Mother going into the kitchen ex- 
claimed at the disorder and sent poor Sarcoxie 
to the harness room at the barn, where there 
was no fire for the melting of his oils. He 
rose patiently, however, and began to gather 
up his tools. Clemence sat in silence as us- 
ual, her idle hands in her lap, but when 
mother went out she looked up. 

‘*T go’n out now; y’ur vehr walcome to my 
pahlah.”’ 

She led the way and spread an old carpet in 
front of her tire for the harness. It was the 
old double harness which was used with the 
lum bering family carriage, and Clemence turn- 
ed it over and tenderly straightened it where 
it was tangled. The huge saddle used in ex- 
ercising General was there for the mending of 
a girth, and Clemence sat down by it and be- 
gan torub it with her blue apron gently. 
Tears ran down her cheeks unheeded fora 
while, then she laughed them away. 

‘*Ah’m cry,’’ she said. ‘‘Ah’m cry foh see 
tha’ poh Gin’al’s saddle! Foh why, he die 


‘ 


one day, poh Gin’al!” 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Then she went out. I stayed withSarcoxie, 
enjoying the unwonted liberty of Clemence’s 
house, admiring her roses and rank geraniums 
a while, then I, too, left. I went upstairs, 
where Kate had just finished making Mrs 
Ivers’ room ready. It was the one opposite my 
late uncle’s old room, and I went in after the 
manner of children and puppies, to prowl in 
mere idleness, my interest in the human race 
getting the better of my judgment. I looked 
about me a few moments and was about leav- 
ing the room when I heard a sound of sob- 
bing. They were all down stairs, I knew. 
The sound came from my uncle’s room, and I 
noiselessly crossed the hall and pushed open 
the door, which was ajar. 

Clemence was on her knees before the old 
leather-covered chair, over the back of which 
hung a shabby old dressing gown. She was 
in deep black and was caressing a _ sleeve of 
the gown as she hid her face in the chair. 
She was praying. She was a devout Catholic; 
all I could understand*of the impassioned 
prayer was ‘‘oh, Jesu!’’ and a few words of 
Creole French which I had in some way pick- 
ed up. I neve1 in life have seen anyone weep 
as she did. I stole away unnoticed. The 
next time I saw her she came in with the 
waffles in her familiar blue-checked cotton 
dress and red turban. She spoke respectfully 
to mother in her soft voice, calling her ‘‘ mah- 
dam,’’ and I stared at her, wondering if, by 
any possibility, there could be two Clemences. 

‘*Soul,’’ drawled Kate, ‘‘take thine ease, 
and be merry, for to-morrow ye—shall 
be starched. ‘Prunes, potatoes, prisms,’ 
p-e-r-simmons! Have I the propah puckah? 
Ugh! How I dread that woman. And Theo 
is actually going to shunt her off upon me!’’ 

‘*Theo is going to act, as she always does, 
in a proper manner. Mrs Ivers shall never 
know from any treatment she receives in this 
house that anyone feels that she missed in her 
duty. I know my Theo.’’ 

No wonder our mother was proud of Theo. 
Ido not count, and my Katie is always in fun. 

But oh, how we needed Katie’s fun in the 
hard days to come, and how her ‘‘drolling’’ 
always made a silvery lining to every cloud! 

a 
The Agriculturist. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE AGRICULTURIST is the book, 
That tells us all we need to know; 

Of how to plow and when to plant; 
It also teaches how to cook; 


Now, if instructions you will follow 
In plowing, planting, cooking, too, 

Your crops will grow, your health improve, 
By sending one *‘almighty dollar.’’ 





New Books on Our Table. 


Agriculture, by R. Hedger Wallace, late lec- 
turer and examiner in agriculture to the edu- 
cation department of Victoria, and the Victo- 
rian department of agrculture (illustrated) ; J. 
B. Lippincott company, Philadelphia. This 
volume is intended for use in schools and 
colleges as a text-book. It covers the whole 
field from the chemistry of the matter to the 
harvesting of crops. The subjects are grouped 
into sections with sub-chapters, and at the 
end of each chapter there is a list of questions 
which a teacher would ask and which the stu- 
dent should be able to answer. Thus Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 explain how plants grow and 
feed, Section 3 treats of soil physics, and Sec- 
tion 60f manures and fertilizers. After study- 
ing the various chapters the student should 
know something about various plants, soils 
and manures, and how the farmer should use 
them in order to raise the largest crops. As 
the book is an elementary statement of agri- 
culture, only broad, general principles can be 
laid down. Mr Wallace has a good style, sets 
forth agricultural principles in a plain, 
straightforward manner, and gives the student 
a fair idea of the subject. Sold by the 
Orange Judd Company, $1.25. 








Various Reports.—Proceedings of the New 
York Farmers, season 1894-95, contains an in- 
teresting discussion by Mr David Bonner, Dr 
Hinderkoper and others on practical horse- 
shoeing. The annual report of the farmers’ 
institutes of the province of Ontario, Canada, 
1894, contains several instructive papers on 




















dairy farming and also on breeding horses for 
market. Annval report of the New Jersey 
state board of agriculture, 1894-95, containg 
many subjects of special value to farmers and 
fruit growers. The tomato canning industry 
has grown to large proportions in the state, 
while the poultry business on account of the 
nearby city markets, is fairly profitable. The 
annual report of the Pennsylvania state col- 
lege for 1894 (Part II, agricultural experiment 
station) is among the most valuable reports of 
the kind in the country. Of special value are 
the chapters on tobacco experiments, cotton- 
seed feed for dairy cows, and tests of cream 
separators. 

The Possum Creek Poultry Club, by J. H. 
Davis, published by The Fancier’s Review, 
Chatham, N Y, is a pamphlet of 112 pages in 
negro dialect, the principal character being a 
certain Uncle Kastus. There are some amus- 
ing scenes interspersed with a good deal of 
solid practical information. Price 50c. 

Government Publications, issued during No- 
vember, 1895, will be furnished on application 
to the sec of agr, Washington, D C, as follows: 

SILOs AND SinaGe, by Prof Charles S. Plumb 
of Purdue university, director of the Indiana 
experiment station. 

STaTeE Laws relating to the management of 
roads, by Roy Stone, special agent and en- 
gineer. 

ContTRIBUTIONS from the U § national her- 
barium, by John M. Holzinger. 

Notes oN Grasses and foreign plants of 
the southeastern states, by T. H. Kearney, Jr, 
assistant agrostologist. 

REPRINTS. 

INFORMATION REGARDING RoAD MATERIALS 
and transportation rates in certain states west 
of the Mississippi river. 

EARTH Roaps, hints on 
and repair, by Roy Stone. 

FLAX FoR SEED and fiber in the U S, by 
Charles R. Dodge. 

THE GRAIN Smuts, their cause and preven- 
tion, by W. T. Swingle, assistant, division of 
vegetable physiology and pathology. 


not fat 


Cod-liver oil is not simply 
fat. There is more to it 
than that. Otherwise 
cream would answer as well. 
Because some medicine or 
food makes you fat is no 
reason why it is as good as 
cod-liver oil. This oil hasa 
number of most peculiar 
and valuable agents united 
with it. Neither these 
agents nor the oil alone will 
answer. The two must be 
united as they are found 
only in the pure cod-liver 
oil. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with hypophos- 
phites, contains the whole 
oil. The hypophosphites 
are tonics to the nervous 
system. Its use is when 
there is a tendency to con- 
sumption, loss of flesh, 
cough or cold and in the 
wasting diseases of early 


life. 


Send us your address 
gand we willshow you 
how to make $3 a day; absolutel, 


their construction 














sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you wor! 
in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 
we will explainthe Suniness tet sementer we guarantee a clear 
rofit of #3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; write 4t once. 
ryY4aL MANUFACTURING cO.. BOX K7, DETROIT, RICH. 








A POET OF THE FARM. 


James Whitcomb Riley. 


What a transformation, in the course of 
twenty years, from the work of Mr Riley’s 
youth to the place of poet laureate of Ameri- 
ca! For if we had a poet laureate, it would 
be James Whitcomb Riley. He was born in 
Greenfield, Ind, and had for a father a man 
who was a clever attorney but of such a rov- 
ing, restless disposition that he never made a 
fortune, or even a competence. He would 
get enough for a month’s existence, then be 
off to wander about the country with his little 
son asa companion. It is to this delight- 
fully free outdoor life, though, that we are 
indebted for the wonderful sweetness,the rare 
insight into country life and country ways, 
and nature’s every mood, as we find itin Ki- 
ley’s poems. It was not easy for the lad to 
live down tie habits of his boyhood, however, 
and his youth was spent in a sort of nomad 
existence not unlike his father’s. He had a 
knack of handling a paint brush skilfully, and 
he earned his living for a year or two in 
painting signs or advertisements by the way- 
side, charging 10 per cent more to put the ad- 
vertisement into rhyme. Then he joined a 
troupe of actors to whom he was the most in- 
valuable man in the crowd. He wrote topic- 
al songs for them, re-wrote old plays, played 
a part, or decorated a sign board, just as oc- 
casion called. Then he turned to city life, 
and settled down to an editorial position on 
the Indianapolis Journal, where his ready wit 
and charming verse soon won him a renown 
which gradually weaned him from newspaper 
work. To-day the sale of his poems, which 
appeal to old and young, rich and poor, bring 
him an income said to reacli$20,000 a year. 
The accompanying photograph, by Marceau 
& Bassett of Indianapolis, is pronounced the 
most lifelike he has ever had taken. 

The poems which follow reveal Mr Riley’s 
feeling for nature, for the homely, sweet life 
of the country, and especially his perfect sym- 
pathy with childhood. 

a 


Old Winters on the Farm, 


I have jest about decided 
It ud keep a town boy hoppin’ 
Fer to work all winter, choppin’ 
Fer a’ old fireplace, like I did! 


Laws! Them old times wuz contrairy. 
Blame backbone o’ winter peared like 
Wouldn’t break---an’ I wuz skeered-like 

Clean on into February! 


Nothin’ ever made me madder 
Than fer Pap to stomp in, layin’ 
On a’ extra fare stick, sayin’ 
‘““Groun’ hog’s out and seed his shadder.”’ 


eee 


Noon, Dawn and Dewfall. 





Noon, dawn and dewfall, blue-bird and robin, 

Up and at it airly and the orchard blossoms bob- 
bin’; 

Peekin’ from the winder, half awake and wishin’ 

I could go to sleep again as well as go a-fishin’! 


On the apern o’ the dam, legs a’ danglin’ over, 

Drowsy-like with sound o’ worter and the smell 
oO’ clover. 

Fish all out a’visitin’—’ceptsome dratted minnor; 

Yes, and mill shet down at last and hands is gone 
to dinner. 


Trampin’ home across the fields, 
blinkin’ 

In the wheat like sparks o’ things fellers keeps a’ 
thinkin’ ; 

Mother waitin’ 
cheer me, 

And fiddle on the kitchen wall a-jis a-eechin fer 
me! 


lightnin’ bugs a 


supper and the children there to 


Sister Jones’s Confession, 


I thought the deacon liked me, yit 

I warn’t adzackly shore of it--- 
Fer--mind ye, time and time agin, 
When j’iners ’ud be comin’ in, 

I'd seed him shakin’ hands uz free 
With all the sisters as with me, 

But jurin’ last revival, where 

He called on me to lead in prayer 
An* kneeled there with me, side by side, 
A-whisperin’ ‘the felt sanctified 

Jes tetchin’ of my gyarment’s hem,”’ 
That settled things as far as them 
Thare other wimmin was concerned: 
And---well! I knew I must a’ turned 
A dozen colors! Flurried?---la--- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 















JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


[From a Photograph by Marceau & Bassett, Indianapolis, Ind.] 





No mortal sinner never saw 

A gladder widder than the one 

A kneelin’ there an’ wonderin’ 
Who’d pray! So glad upon my word 
I really couldn’t thank the Lord. 





Some Scattering Remarks of Bub’s. 
Wunst I tooked our pepper box lid 
An’ cut little pie-dough biscuits, I did, 
An’ cooked ’em on our stove one day 
When our hired girl she said I may. 


Honey’s the goodest thing, Oo-ooh! 
And blackberry pies is goodest too! 
But wite hot biscuits, ist soakin wet 
Wiv tree mullasses, is goodest yet. 


Miss Mamie she’s my ma’s friend---an’ 
She’s purtiest girl in all the lan’--- 

An’ sweetest smile an’ voice an’ face 
An’ eyes ist looks like p’serves tas’e! 


I ruther go to the circus show, 

But cause my parunts told me so 

[ ruther go to the Sund’y school 

Cause there I learn the golden rule; 

Say, paw, what is the golden rule 

At’s allus at the Sund’y school? 
—— 


The Twins. 


One’s the pictur’ of his pa, 
And the other of her ma; 
Just the bossest pair o’ babies ’at a 
saw! 
And we love em as the bees 
Loves the blossom of the trees, 
A-ridin’ and a-rompin’ in the breeze. 


mortal ever 


One’s got her mammy’s eyes--- 
Soft and blue as Apurl skies--- 
With the same sort of a smile, like---yes, 
mouth about her size, 
Dimples two in cheek and chin, 
°*At my lips jes wallers in, 
A-goin to work, er gittin’ home agin. 


and 


And the other---well, they say 
That he’s got his daddy’s way 
O’ bein’ ruther soberfied---er ruther extry gay; 
That he either cries his best, 
Erjhe laughs his howlin’est, 
Like all he lacked was buttons and a vest. 


Look at her---and look at him--- 
Talk about yer ‘‘cheru-bim!’’ 


Roll ’em up in dreams 


together, rosy arm and 
chubby limbs. 

O, we love ’em as the bees 

Loves the blossoms of the trees, 

A-ridin’ and a-rompin’ in the breeze. 





Just to Be Good. 
Just to be good------ 
This is enough---enough! 
O, we who find sin’s billows wild and rough, 
Do we not feel how more than any gold 
Would be the blameless life we led of old, 
While yet our lips knew but a mother’s kiss? 
Ah! though we miss 
All else but this, 
To be good is enough! 


It is enough------ 
Enough---just to be good! 
To lift our hearts where they are understood; 
To let the thirst for worldly power and place 
Go unappeased; to smile back in God’s face, 
With the glad lips our mothers used to kiss. 
Ah! though we miss 
All else but this, 
To be good is enough! 


-silainibaciosas 
Oddities of the Cable Code.—A recent message 
announcing the loss by fire of a ship at sea 
yas conveyed in three words of Scott’s cable 
code: ‘‘Smouldered! hurrah! hallelujah!’’ 
‘*Smouldered’’ stands for ‘‘the ship has been 
destroyed by fire ;’’ ‘‘hurrah’’ for ‘‘crew saved 
by boats,’’ and ‘‘hallelujah’’ for ‘‘all hands 
saved—inform wives and sweethearts.’’ 


Manners of Politicians.—The proprietor of 
the famous. Arlington hotel in Washington 
says: ‘‘A political convention destroys a ho- 
tel. After it is over you might as well get rid 
of all the furniture. They stand upon the 
chairs, spit on the carpets, use the ornaments 
to applaud with, stand on the beds, have pro- 
cessions in your halls, bring in torchlights, 
gut the house out.’’ 


A Sweeping Assertion.—The young women 
may be interested to learn from Lillian Bell, 
a@ young authoress of Chicago, that conversa- 
tion with a man under 35 is impossible, ‘‘be- 
cause he never converses, he only talks,’’ and 
his sole topic is himself. 
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Window Greenery. 





O GIVE VARIETY toa win- 
dow garden, add some vines 


to either side, to grow up at 
the sides and cross in the 
Such vines may 
Eng- 


downward. 
be on the one side an 


lish ivy, on the othera scar- 
let and 
cissus 
drooping 
lilies, with 


begonias, 





white 
discolor, 
sprays. 


eypress, an 
with its 
Then 
their 
gera- 


ivy geranium, or a 
mottled foliage and 
there are the lovely 
white fragrant flowers: 
niums, fuchsias, 
gloxinias, free- 
palms, or- 
chids and so on, 
but some of us 
would be at a 
loss just how to 
group them ina 
window garden. 
The following 
window list is 
given by a mag- 
azine: Fuchsias, 
hyacinths, can- 
na, white free- 
sias, palm, nar- 
cissus, morning 
glory, begonias, 
yellow oxalis 
and ferns. 

A hanging 
basket tastefully 
filled with 
plants is a pret- 
ty addition to 
any window 
garden, and a window box suspended by four 
cords or wires up which can be trained creep- 
ers and vines also makes an effective orna- 
ment. The important point about creeping 
plants in baskets and boxes is to give them 
plenty of water during the growing season, 
but more sparingly in winter, and to keep the 
leaves clean. If the baskets are small, take 
them down and water them outside, but in 
the case of large baskets or boxes, a tray of 
some kind should be placed underneath them 
to catch the drippings. These hanging baskets 
should be exposed to the sun two or three 
hours every day, andif the surface of the 
basket between the plants is covered with 
moss,it will prevent the earth from drying up 
quickly, an? the basket will look prettier. 


Easter 
the 


sias, 








A WINDOW GARDEN. 


_ a 
Cooking for Two. 
VESTA C. TURNER. 


**T like housework, but I hate to cook for 
just two,’’ said Mrs Youngwife. None but 
the experienced can fully understand the diffi- 
culties which surround the young housekeeper, 
however practiced she may be, when trans- 
planted from a growing family to her new 
home. For the beneft of all such I append a 
few suggestions and directions which have 
special bearing toward economy, and venture 
the assertion that the bride is to be pitied 
who does not need or who does not wish to 
practice economy. (Thereon hangs a homily.) 

Potato Soup.—Putacup of rich milk, a table- 
spoonful of butter, salt and pepper to taste, in 
a crock on the stove. Cook your peeled pota- 
toes for dinner in plenty of water. When 
done pour off the water into the crock, add 
half a cup of broken crackers and you have a 
soup for your first course which is as satisfy- 
ing as oysters, costs next to nothing and is 
relished by an invalid. 

Two or three stalks of asparagus, in season, 
cut fine, cooked tender, thickened with a 
and flour, rubbed 


spoonful each of butter 








middle, and come twining 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


smooth, adding pepper and salt to taste, make 
enough delicious soup for two. 

Tomato Soup.—Half a pint of tomatoes, a 
pint of boiling water; when come to a boil 
add a pinch of soda; when foaming add 2-3 
pint of rich milk, salt, pepper and plenty of 
butter; when boiling add cup of cracker 
crumbs; serve at once. The advantage these 
have over other excellent soups is that they 
can be prepared in a very few minutes on very 
busy days or in case of unexpected company. 

A nice breakfast dish can be prepared from 
remnants of boiled ham, chopped fine; cup of 
dried bread crumbs, season to taste; put in hot 
buttered saucepan and moisten with a few 
spoonfuls of milk. A little cold potato can 
be added if convenient. Have ready one or 
two hard-boiled eggs, which slice over the top 
when ready to serve. 

Gems.—Sift 15 pints of flour, 1 teaspoon each 
of soda and salt, into a crock, peur in rich but- 
termilk to make a batter rather stiffer than for 
griddle cakes, beat briskly for half a minute. 
This quantity will fill a tin gem pan of 8 cups; 


butter the pan and bake in a quick oven 
These should be very light and spongy. If an 
iron pan is used it must be heated very hot 


before the batter is put in. Gems can be 
made on top of the stove in iron gem pans by 
turning as griddle cakes. Use a fork to turn, 
make the batter thinner and fill the cups only 
half full. A hot gem makes a wholesome des- 
sert by breaking in two and serving in half 
with canned strawberries or other juicy fruit. 
A quart of cream is too little to putinto a 
churn, but you can make butter by putting it 
into a self-sealing half-gallon fruitcan. Screw 
the lid on, put a folded towel in the bottom 
of a wooden bucket, partly fill with cold 
water, let the can rock on the towel “‘churn’’ 
by holding onto the lid, giving a motion sim- 
ilar to the swing or revolving churn. . 
Cottage Cheese.—Mix what buttermilk you 
can spare from cooking with an equal quantity 
of clabbered milk, heat and drain through a 
tin sieve, salt and mix in the sieve and take 
out into bowl immediately. Wash and dry 


sieve. Cheese made of part buttermilk does 
not need cream or butter added. 
A Popular Embroidery Design. 


FRANCES H. PERRY. 

The accompanying sketch shows only the 
corner, but the design repeats itself—first a 
low knot, then a flower spray, all along the 
edge of any piece of fancy work, as represent- 
ed. The ribbon initial is a pretty feature of 
the design, but for some pieces of work it 
should, of course, be omitted. 

For asmail linen doily allow a bow knot 
for each corner and only a single flower spray 
for the middle of each side, connecting all 
with the rippling ribbon. Use Asiatic filo 





4 


floss in wild rose tints for the flowers, tender 
olive green for the leaves, and darker olive, 
or golden yellow, for the ribbons. Or work the 
whole with a single shade of any pretty color 
that will harmonize with the rest of the table 
appointments. 

For the border of a linen center cloth, work 
the design solidly in satin stitch, with Asiat- 












ic twisted embroidery silk, which is the best 
silk to choose for embroidery on any piece of 
work made of medium weight goods, neither 
very fine nor very heavy. 

For a felt or denim table cover or a lounge 
cushion, outline the design with Asiatic Ro 
man floss, which is effective for such work, 
A big cushion of yellow denim with this 
border outlined upon it with black Roman 
floss, edged with afrill of black satin with 
scattered yellow dots worked upon it with 
the same floss, would be strikingly handsome 
and in the best of style. 





Cheap Ice Till Dog Days. 


IDA KAYS. 


While ice houses, all the way from simple to 
elaborate, are being planned.and prepared for 
filling, may I tell you how we used to keep 
ice ‘‘out west?’’ I will describe our own ice 
house as one of many; and while our plan 
would not prove available in all localities, it 
may give a hint to some who think ice can be 
had only at great expense. Not far from our 
house was an abrupt bank facing the north, 
and this was the site selected for the ice house 
or pit, for that was all it was; just a hole 6 by 
8 by 6, dug 3 ftfrom the edge of the bank. 
This hole was filled with ice packed in prairie 
hay. Then small log or rails were laid across 
the hole, one near the bank edge, and smaller 
sticks, brush, hay and dirt completed the 
roof. When ice was wanted a door was cut 
from the bank into the house. This also 
furnished drainage. The doorway was kept 
filled with hay held in place bya _ board. 
Thus with no expense save the putting up, 
we had an abundance of ice as late as August 
dog days. 2 = 

Ignorance of the Bible-—The president of 
Chicago university, Rev Dr William R. Har- 
per, has set the religious editors of the coun- 
try by the ears by declaring in a magazine 
article that ‘‘the greatest defect in our reli- 
gious organization is the lack of teachers of 
the Bible;’’ that nine-tenths of the teaching 
in the Sunday school is, as teaching, a farce, 
and that the ‘‘modern minister does not know 
the Bible; he knows innumerable things bet- 
ter than the Bible—and so _ he speaks that he 
does know, and testifies that he has seen.” 
Whether or no these sweeping assertions be 
true, it will repay our readers to enter our 
Bible contest,announced in full in the issuefof 
Dec 28, 1895, and learn some things they never 
knew before. 





To Cure Meat.—For pork use salt 9 Ibs, salt- 
peter 1 oz, New Orleans sugar } to 4 lb, water 
34 gals, meat 100 Ibs. For beef, salt 54 lbs, 
saltpeter 4 oz, sugar} to4l1b, water 34 gals, 
meat 100 lbs. For beef, sprinkle enough salt 
to draw the blood (a mere sprinkle will do 
it), pour this off. Make the brine and skim 
it well, then pour it on the meat and let it 
lie some 30 days until the heaviest pieces are 
salted through, then hang, and smoke to suit 
the taste.—[E. C. Fisk. 


See Here, Girls.—If girls were taught to carry 
small jars of water on their heads without 
spilling a drop of it, Indian or Italian fashion, 
they would gain a greater grace and _ supple- 
ness of carriage than any system of backboards 
or dumb-bells could give. It would strengthen 
the muscles of the back and expand the chest. 





Stir Constantly.— While poring over a receipt 
book the other day, says a writer in Harper’s 
Round Table, my attention was attracted by a 
receipt which ended something like this: 
**Then sit on the front of the stove and stir 
constantly:’’ Imagine sitting on a stove 
without stirring constantly. 


To Roll an Umbrella.—The proper way to roll 
an umbrella, says the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
is to take hold of the ends of the ribs and the 
stick with the same hand,and hold them tight- 
ly enough to prevent their being twisted while 
the covering is being twirled around with the 
other hand. 


Never put a coat or dress away with dust 
in the folds or pleats. Shake them well and 
brush with a soft whisk broom, for dust is 
never so easily removed as at first. 
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Laziness is Disease.—Laziness implies a re- 
luctance to bodily exertion. Now I think 
there is no such feelingin a healthy body,and 
that those who are called lazy people are 
usually sick. Some part of the system is out 
of order and so impedes the activity. I have 
met with people who were lazy bodily and oth- 
ers mentally; of the two conditions I wonder 
which is the hardest. Emerson says the hardest 
task in the world is to think. Probably that 
would apply to the subjects he thought of. I do 
think so-called lazy persons should have all 
the sympathies of those around them. Watch 
achild who grows too quickly; with what an 
effort it moves and how often the term lazy is 
wrongfully applied to it. Now I will wait for 
the opinion of the Judge, Sister Jenkins, the 
Bachelor, and others.—[ Trilistos. 


Judge Not by the Outer Bark.—Having spent 
the better part of imy life on the farm, I have 


often noticed that the man who allows only 10 
for 15 hours 


liours’ pay work seldom gains in 
the end. The Scribe’s idea of working late 


hours is good, for, as he says, no first-class 
man Will endure such treatment. The day of 
slavery has passed, and even the hired man is 
becoming too wide-awake to be deprived of 
his right Novello, you told the truth when 
you spoke of true society. Money alone never 
made a true man. ‘Man isa kind of tree, of 
which we are too apt to judge by the outer 
bark.’ Many look upon the poverty-stricken 
as if they inferior beings, scarcely fit 
to be classed with respectable people, but be- 
neath the tattered hat, which shades the brow 
of the one at whose door the hungry wolves 
stand howling, may be found a hero, both in 
heart and mind.—{ Perk. 

A Potato-Eater.—I see in your paper that an 
article appearing in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
condemns the potato as unhealthful and deti- 
cient in nutritive elements. How is this? 
I’m personally acquainted with a potato eater. 
He will eat nothing else if he can get all the 
potato he wants. You cannot make him eat 
meat, and seldom bread. This man is work- 
ing right along with the threshing machine, 
doing the same work as other hands who con- 
sume a lot of meat, and appears just as healthy 
and stands the work just as well as any.—[Jd. 
E. Fleckten. 

Greatly Mistaken.—Mr F. H. Richardson, 
you are greatly mistaken in your opinion of 
me. Iam really a true philanthropist and it 
is my contempt of the ‘‘abuse’’ of others that 
sometimes prompts me to defend their cause. 
If you did not approve of Susan Nipper’s 
style of living, you could have expressed your 
ideas on the subject in a courteous manner, 
and I never would have given you a thought. 
[Novello. 


were 


Moralizing for Lily’s Benefit.—I had read but 
six lines of Lily’s article when I made up my 
mind that Lily was unlearned and inexpe- 
tienced in regard to the different classes of 
mankind, and as I ain neither hired man nor 
hired girl, I can view the subject without 
prejudice or partiality. It is certainly wrong 
for a girl to be compelled to do manual labor 
on the farm. However, she is not the one who 
ought to be ashamed of it. When a girl is 
“ashamed and tired’’ of washing, scrubbing, 
sewing, churning, cooking, etc, it shows that 
she does not understand this world, and that 
she is disinclined to work and would make 
but a poor wife for a man of moderate means. 
She is ashamed without cause, as work is 
Scorned only by the ignorant, crafty and 
vain, and is honored by the intelligent, dili- 
Zent and honest people of all nations. lf Lily 
can cook a good meal she should be proud of 
It instead of ashamed. ‘‘The quickest and 
surest way to a man’s heart is by way of his 
Stomach.’’ ‘*‘Blest work. if ever thou wert a 


curse of God, what must his blessings be!’’ 
That ‘the ideas and wishes’’ of the present 
generation are better than those of the past 
fenerations is far from an established fact. 


ut it is an established fact that a greater per- 
centage of the people of the present is trying 
to make a living without work, than in any 
_ generation. ‘‘Lily’’ plainly expresses 
ler contempt for the ‘‘ hired man;’’ now she 
would, without doubt, have a very different 
feeling toward the genial clerk who stands 
behind the counter of the retail establishment; 
ut the difference? One works for the farmer 
and the other for the retailer, but in the end 
Who is ahead? Any person who has lived both 





in the city.and on the farm knows that on an 
average the clerk is fuller of vice than the 
farm hand. In many instances the farmer has 
his lands and other property mortgaged for all 


they are worth, while the man who is work- 
ing for him has a small balance on hand. 


Who, then, is the more independent? Lily 
clearly reckons mankind by dollars and ceuts. 
She need have no fears of being compelled to 
marry a hired manif she will but let him 
know what place he holds in her estimation 
of mankind. I certainly feel sorry for one 
who has not had the advantage of travel and 
society, as simple book learning, without 
practical knowledge, is not all a person could 
wish for. Until Lily has gained, by contact 
with society and reading of the proper sort, a 
true knowledge of the relation one class of 
society has to another, I would charge her to 
conceal her views of the case from any man 
she should care to capture, of whatsoever 
standing he may be, and to remember that 
a honest man, though e’er so poor, is king 
of man for all that.’’—[Gopher. 


the 


Mourning Clothes Not Expensive.—As for 
mourning being expensive, a black dress does 


not cost any more than red or green, and 
mourning does not have to be trimmed like 


colored dresses, therefore is less expensive. 
Neither do you have to buy a new bonnet or 
hat every summer and winter, as when they 
are trimmed in feathers and tlowers. People 
not go in debt any more for black 
clothes than for colored, unless they wish to 
make a show.—[Mrs M. Russell. 


need 


Sister Jenkins on Laziness.—Did some one ask 
me to define laziness a short time ago? Web- 
ster defines it as a state of habitual sloth or 
living in idleness. The world generally de- 
fines it differently, one class of people pro- 
nouncing judgment against another; the poor 
against the rich, and manual against mental 
laborers ; stupidity against genius, and the pros- 
perous against the unfortunate. Yet how 
many people thus judged prove to be the 
world’s greatest workers. Inventors, artists, 
musicians, poets and writers, generally take 
less kindly to manual labor, even as children, 
because their minds are occupied with greater 
things, and they are universally termed lazy. 
Yet they are really a class of persevering and 
persistent workers. Who ever knew a _ horse 
to win a race in a horse power? though it 
certainly is not lazy. So many people are 
like the horse in the horse power—so intent 
on their ceaseless round of everyday duties 
that they fail to see the prize for which the 
more ambitious are striving, and they do not 
realize that they are striving at all, and pro- 
nounce thém lazy. Yet that does not make 
them so. If Tennyson had heeded the critics 
of his neighborhood who considered him lazy 
and not of much account, he would never 
have been the poet laureate of England. The 
only true definition of laziness is, a person in 
perfect health and strength who neither works 
with his head, hands, feet, voice, eyes or ears. 
And I don’t believe there are many such in 
the world; if so, I have not met them.—{Sis- 
ter Jenkins. 


The Bedquilt Exchange—Mrs John E. 
Thomas, Box 12, Royalston, Mass, would like 
to correspond with Calla in regard to ex- 
changing quilt patterns. 





Can any reader furnish 
youth’s department of the 
Inter Ocean of Nov &, ’95?—[W. 


me .a copy of the 
Chicago Weekly 
t., Loda, III. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 
Agents make big money selling Perfection Dish Washer 
—sells at sizht—washes and dries in twoiminutes. A good 


line for either ladies or gentlemen. For particulars write 
Perfection Mfg. Co., A70, Englewood P. O., Chicago, IIL 


e From U.S.Journal of Medicina 
Prof. W. H. Peeke, who 
makes a specialty of 
Epilepsy, has without 
doubt treated and cur- 
ed more cases than any 
living Physician; his 
success is astonishing. 
We have heard of cases 


of 20 years’ standing 
cured by 
him. He 
publishes a 
with a 
; large _ bot- 
tle of his absolute cure, free to any sufferers 
who may send their P. O. and Express address. 


valuable 
We advise any one wishing a cure to address 


work on 
Prof.W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York 





this dis- 
ease, which 
he sends 
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PROOF IS POSITIVE 


THAT LYDIA E. PINKHAW’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is Daily Curing Backache, Dizziness, 
Faintness, Irregularity, and all Fe- 
male Complaints. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 
Intelligent women no longer doubt the 
value of Lydia HE. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. It- speedily relieves irregu- 
larity, suppressed or painful menstrie- 


F yy lie 
aunty . 
Y: 








tions, weakness of the stomach, indiges- 
tion, bloating, leucorrhcea, womb trou- 
ble, flooding, nervous prostration, head- 
ache, general debility, etc. Symptoms of 


Womb Troubles 


are dizziness, faintness, extremé lassi- 
tude, ‘‘don’t care,’”’ and ‘“‘ want to be 
left alone”’ feelings, excitability, irrita- 
bility, nervousness, sleeplessness, flatu- 
lency, melancholy, or the “ blues,’’ and 
backache. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound will correct all this 
trouble as sure as the sun shines. That 
Bearing-Down Feeling, 

¢eausing pain, weight, and backache, is 
instantly relieved and permanently cured 
by its use. Under all circumstances it 
acts in perfect harmony with the laws 
that govern the female system, is as 
harmless as water. It is wonderful for 
Kidney Complaints in either sex. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Liver Pills 
work in unison with the Compound, and 
are a sure cure for constipation and sick- 
headache. Mrs. Pinkham’s Sanative 
Wash is frequently found of great value 
for local application. Correspondence 
is freely solicited by the Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass., and the 
strictest confidence assured. All drug- 
gists sell the Pinkham remedies. The 
Vegetable Compound in three forms, — 
Liquid, Pills, and Lozenges. 








The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fag.ten, Director. 

Founded in 1853 by 

E. Tourjée. 















giving full information, 
Frank W. Hatz, General Manager, 
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. $60 Kenwood Machine for - 
Req, $50 Arlington Machine fer - $19.50 
= Standurd Sincers - $11.08 





: $15.00, and 27 other styles. All at 
tachmentsFREE. We pay freight ship any- 
where on 80 days frec trial, in any home 
without asking one cent in advance. Buy 

™% from factory. Save agents large profits, 
« Over 100,000 In use. Catalogue and testi- 
nl yy Free SH BUYERS UNION, 
(im fall), CA R 1 N. 
{58-64 West Van Buren St.. B @2, Chicago, ills 





WALL PAPER. 


Samples free from WAN’ Wall P: 


KAYSER & ALLMAN ®;steces®" Philada. 


418 Arch 8t, 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


What’s to Be Done ? 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 





There’s a lassie lives down my way, 
She’s dear and her eyes are blue, 

But from morning to night she’s saying 
‘Now, mamma, what shall I do?”’ 


When her bubble-pipe is broken, 
Or her tea-party’s eaten up, 
Or Clara Mehitable Mary 
Has recovered from the croup,— 
‘‘Tell me, what shall I do next, mamma?” 
Says this lassie whose eyes are blue, 
And over and over and over, it’s 
‘‘ Vow, mamma, what shall I do?”’ 


The stories and pictures and puzzles 
Are tried and exhausted, too; 
Then it’s mamma’s turn to wonder 
**O, lassie, what shall J do?’’ 
————EEE 


Baby’s Scrap-Book. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 

I recently saw a scrap-book, the very ideal of 
a baby’s art gallery by reason of the fact that 
it was suited to his limitations. It was form- 
ed of a dozen or more leaves of white book 
muslin, each prettily pinked, sewed together 
and bound with pasteboard covers, the work 
of the home artisan. The works of art which 
adorned its pages were selected from the va- 
rious circulars and advertisements which had 
resulted from a visit to afood show. The 
pictures and trade-marks from the circulars 
were cut out and neatly pasted on the pages, 
forming a startling and amusing variety. The 
highly colored trade-marks gave a mosaic ef- 
fect that was extremely pretty. Boots, shoes, 
bicycles, spoons, bottles, spectacles, baby car- 
riages, every sort of advertisement picture of 
articles likely to be familiar to his baby maj- 
esty, had been cut out and added to the pic- 
ture gallery. The outside of the book was 
covered with Japanese cotton crepe in blue 
and gilt, pasted on firmly, and the whole tied 
shut with blue ribbons. 


A Magical Cure. 


MARGARET SPENCER. 





A child given up by three physicians to die 
of pleurisy! another of croup and still another 
of pneumonia. These illnesses came under 
my immediate attention, and as all three pa- 
tients are now well [ want to tell all mothers 
and weary nurses the ‘‘magical cure.’’ 

‘Poultices! Old-fashioned flaxseed poultices! 
And I want to give Dr Donaldson’s recipe, 
for in all the great city of New York none 
have had greater success than he has. They are 
to be used on the chest and back, or in sum- 
mer on the bowels, when children are such 
sufferers from gastro-intestinal diseases. For 
great soreness, pain, distention, thirst, inflame 
mation and anguish, they soothe like magic. 
A miserable, clammy, ill-prepared poultice is 
worse than none, everybody knows—all lumps 
and abominable slipperyness. 

Dr Donaldson says to all mothers: ‘‘ Never 
be without flaxseed meal on hand. It 
is usually called for in the night. Of this, 
take one pint and stirin enough warm water to 
saturate thoroughly, without too much wet- 
ting, this being a great mistake, fora dripping 
poultice is a failure. Have readya strip of 
cloth of such dimensions that when made into 
a sack it will completely cover the surface for 
which it is needed. Spread evenly to the 
depth of one-fourth of an inch upon one-half 
the cloth, then bring the other half over the 
face of the’poultice and sew the edges together 
to keep it neatly in a closed sack. Lay this 
poultice warm upon the surface, and over it 
spread a compress of cotton wool or several 
layers of soft cloth (well warmed), so as to cov- 
er considerably beyond the affected part, on all 
sides. It is a warm pack, and unless perfect- 
ly protected from the air is worse than none— 
a positive evil! No other measure,’’ adds 
Dr Donaldson, ‘‘has given so satisfactory 
results as this simple one. In all forms of 
pulmonary and intes‘inal affections it is in- 
valuable. Torturing thirst may be soothed 
magical y.’’ 

Since learning this I have been anxious to 
‘tell it to all peoples under the sun.’’ A 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


The larger cake is the more con- 


venient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tre Procter & Gamete Co.. Cin’Ti. 








near neighbor has just been relieved of a long- 
standing liver trouble, after taking medicines 
in vain and ‘being treated by our best physi- 
cians for months and gradually failing. A 
Russian doctor proposed trying flaxseed poul- 
tices upon his side. They ordered one peck 
of flaxseed meal to begin with, and changed 
the large poultices every three hours for 12 
days and nights. The swelling and hardness 
were gone in J0 days, the fever ‘was broken 
and the appetite revived in two weeks. The 
patient is now gaining health and strength 
and declares poultices are miraculous. 


This Is What He Got. 





Just been havin’ my picture took 
An’ ’t’was awful, don’t you know. 

My nose it itched an’ I couldn’t move; 
Then the man was dreadful slow. 

He pulled my hair an’ jerked my head; 
He called me a restless tot. 

He kinked my arm an’ snapped the thing, 
An’ this is what he got. 





Our Mothers’ Meeting. 


Two Helpful Children.—Someone asks if a 
child three years old can take care of his 
toys. I most certainly say yes. I have two 
children, both of whom have picked up their 
toys since they were a little over two. I 
made each a covered box which contains ev- 
erything imaginable—paper dolls, china dolls, 
blocks of all kinds. They play with them as 
often as they want to, but never ‘leave them 
on the floor after they are done playing. One 
of my children has buttoned his shoes since 
he was two and has got the wood in for two 
stoves since he was four years old, besides 
doing other little things in the way of help- 
ing, such as wiping dishes and dusting. It 
doesn’t seem to hurt him. He is now eight 
years old, is sick very seldom and weighs 63 
Ibs. The other, a girl nearly four, has to do 





EARN A GOLD WATCH! 


We wish to introduce our Te 
Baking Powder. Sell 60 lbs. oe 
WaLTHAM GOLD WatTcH and CHaIn: 
25 lbs. for@aSiLVER WATCH and Cuan} 
101Lbs., tora SOLID GOLb RinG; 60 Ibs., 
for a DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 Ibs. 
for a Lapres’ Bicycie (High Grade 
pneu tires). Send your full address on 
postal for Catalogue and Order Plank, 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








what she can to teach her how to be a help- 
and save mamma and papaa few steps. We 
believe in training a child the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not de 
part from it.—[Mrs C. H. 

Teaching Order.—In answer to Inquirer, I 
think it best to have a place for everything 
and everything in its place. The influence 
will be to make one orderly and systematic, 
which is the keynote to true womanhood and 
manhood. On the other hand, the influence 
will be to make the person unsystematical 
and even slovenly. Too much care cannot be 
taken in the -bringing up of children. Begin 
when they are young. Yes, a child three 
years sold can be taught order, which is 
heaven’s first law.—[ Uncle Ned. 





Cold Weather Diet.—Oatmeal may be used 
for breakfast, with plenty of cream, both of 
which give heat. A moderate amount of sugar 
is advisable in cold weather if the digestion is 
good. A satisfactory way of giving sugar in 
oatmeal to clildren is to sprinklé it very 
lightly over each spoonful, using a large salt 
Shaker. Corn meal mush may be used in the 
same way for breakfast, and an occasional 
baked potato is a good addition to the break- 
fast menu, or a baked apple served with 
cream. For dinner a more liberal supply of 
starchy foods, such as beans, rice, potatoes, 
tapioca and meats, may be used in cold weath- 
er thanin summer. Bread and milk is the 
best supper dish. 


True Helpfulness.—How good it is to inspire 
children with a spirit of true helpfulness! I 
mean that it shall be a duty which they are 
expected to perform. It is not well for the 
mother to bear all the burden; let the daugh- 
ters and sons help to bear it. Children who 
are early taught how to do things have com- 
menced a valuable education. It seems to me 
in these days that mothers overlook the fact 
that their daughters grown to» womanhood 
will travel a very similar path which they 
have walked before them. Then why not 
teach them duty and helpfulness and _ house- 
work? It cannot be got from books, but 
must be a part of experience. Book lore is 
good, education is good, but it is also good to 
know how to cook and make good bread. 
[Aunt Mollie. 


No Substitute.—One sweet, motherly woman 
says: ‘‘Men hire substitutes to go to war, t0 
dig wells, to clean streets, but they do not 
hire other eyes to look at beautiful pictures, 
other ears to listen to exquisite music, or other 
hearts to feel rapture. So, to no other woman 
will I pass along the pleasure of nursing MY 
own baby.’’ 

‘“To Lead a Child is to command an army,” 
comes not from Solomon but from the Ram’s 
Horn. 
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UR PATTERN DEPARTMENT me ook Eom eas eee 
O s now have stories enough for months to come. 
Stories forwarded to this paper are read, and 
if not available are returned, provided stamps 
FOR ONLY ONE NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIBER to this Journal at $1.00 we will | are sent for this —. on 
In reply to rs A. B., short stories are’ 
= y 7‘ > 7 7 7 “ - ’ }. 
send any FOUR PATTERNS shown on this page. Price bought by comparatively few daily papers. 

only 10 cents each, including postage. Papers which print Sunday issues frequently 
use original short stories. You might try the 
leading papers of Topeka and Omaha. Give 

We have made arrangements with one of the oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern houses im New York, which the editor to understand that you expect com- 
enables us to offer our readers standard and perfect-fitting patterns of the very latest and newest designs. These pat- pensavon if the story is ——*: and if your 
terns retail at from twenty to forty cents, but in order to make our paper more valuable than ever to our friends, we work =! known to editors and the public, set 

» Ser aie Cael ition amen es : s 3 your owWn price. 

offer them to our lady readers for the low price of only 10 cents each, including postage. ¢ . 2, la © sal a 

Full descriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pieces 1 be ill oo y a a ya awe aa a 
in the pattern, how to cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with a picture of the gar. pag in full to Lable alk, no or publca- 
ment togo by. These patterns are complete in every particular, there being a separate pattern for every single piece of “ : ~ re a ee 
the dress. Your order will be promptly filled. 1 o be po a bs pov Mt prs ate Bango to “ 

For ladies, give BUST measure in inches. For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. For misses» ae “ om , “ saa : . a oy : gy 
boys, girls or children, give both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years. See below for rules of measurement. se sate 


a> tate mene I read about Sleepy Hollow’s set of blocks 
Order patterns by Te and wanted to have them for my children. I 


showed the article to a carpenter. He said 
there was some mistake about 80 blacks, for 
it would take lumber 20 feet long and a box 
would not hold all the blocks. The carpenter 
would not make them. Will Sleepy Hollow 
please see if it is all right? Please answer 
through the Table Talk.—[M. W. A. 

Somebody says in your paper that beef tea 
is not nourishing and that beef extract is beef 
tea boiled down, therefore is no better. Now 
for the question: When we boil a kettle of 
meat ond the pot liguor or stock, as it is 
called, is so thick that it is a perfect jelly with 
the substance of the meat, is that nourishing? 
Who can tell me?—[F. C. Farnsworth. 
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Ladies’ Five-Gored Ripple Skirt. 
No. 20440. 


Cut in seven sizes, 22 to 34 inches waist measure. 
(When ordering give Waist measure.) 





( 


\\ 


= 





Ladies’ Costume. 
Ladies’ Waist. No. 20434. 
Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 in bust measure. 





Ladies’ Improved Bell Skirt. ’ t ) 
No. 20416. Ladies’ Eight-Gored Ripple Cape. Z FOR THE 


armer’s! 


Cut in seven sizes, 22 to 34 in waist measure. No. 20437. 
Cut in three sizes, small, medium and large. 


Wife. 


»Gold Dust Washing Powder & 
is the greatest help that was & 
jever given entrance to anys 
jhome. For the farmer’s wife, 
4who has so many things tok 


9 Pog S 
keep clean, it is the most effi- 


s helpful help that can be pro- 
scured. Sold everywhere in§ 
large packages, price 25 cts. 





No. 20425. Boys’ Reefer. Child’s Dress. Child’s Coat. GoLp Dust WASHING POWDER has 
Cut in five sizes, 4 to 8 years, No. 20454 an additional value to the farmer for 
No. 20107. Boys’ Knee Trousers. No. 20454. No. 20451. destroying insects. Send us your name 


Cut in seven sizes, 4 to 10 years. Cut in five sizes, 4 to 9 years. Cut in three sizes, 1 to 3 years Copustant Rookies aeahateiog teman 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. ‘ spraying crops and trees and live stock. 
Garments Requiring Bust Messure.—Pass measure around body over fullest part of bust—close under the THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 
arm—a little higher in back—draw closely, not tightly. . Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Garments Requiring Waist Measure.—Pass measure around waist—draw moderately tight. G : Boston, Philadelphia. 





Ladies’ Sleeves.—Pass measure around muscular part of arm—one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—this PATLIOICIOTO ~~ . 


ART’ 


Measure only for lining. 
Ladies’ Capes.—Small—corresponds with $2 and 34 inches; Medium—36 and 38 inches; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches= 

bust measure. $ FAMILY KNITTER. 
Ladies’ Collars.—Smallisize is 13 to 14 in.; Medium—14% to 15 in.; Large—15% to 16 in.—neck measure. ps > Knits a stocking heel and toe 


Garments Misses, Girls and Children, measured by same directions given for ladie ——— a. 
give age also. for Misses, Gir : i adies. When ordering thing required in the house 


hold from homespun or factory, 
Men’s and Boys’ Garments.—Coats, Vests, etc. Pass measure under jacket, around breast, moderately tight. wool or cotton yarns. Most 
Be sure and give size and number of Pattern Wanted. 
















tical knitter on the market. A 
child can operate it. Strong. 
+ Durable, Simple, Rapi 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
waeted, Sy varticulars and same 
P ° le work, ress 

Address all orders to the office of this publication. }. B GRARMART. CLEARPIRLD. an 
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BORN AND BRED IN MICHIGAN. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Aunty’s Fairy Trap. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


How it did comfort old Aunty Candace’s 
lame back and stiff shoulders! But she won- 
dered more and more every single morning, 
when she went out into her little kitchen and 
found the woodbox full of sticks, laid straight 
and even, and the little pile of shavings and 
kindlings close by it. It was certainly a 
strange thing to happen every winter morning 
before Aunty Candace’s shiny black face came 
out of its white nightcap. She never thought 
of locking the woodhouse door, to be sure, so 
the wood fairy—if it was a fairy—could get in 
quite easily. Aunty Candace examined the 
foot prints in the snow outside the door. 
There were ever so many of them, going and 
coming and crisscrossing 

““They’re powerful /ittle,’’ Aunty Candace 
said thoughtfully, ‘‘an’ ’pears like there’s two 
pairs of ’em. I reckon there is two.’’ 

So she planned a little trap to catch the 
wood fairies, for she did want so much to get 
a chance to thank them and tell them what a 
blessing they were to her rheumatism. Aunty 
Candace made splendid great molasses dough- 
nuts, most as big as a dinner plate and good 
enough for the queen to eat instead of ‘* bread 
and honey.’* Aunty put two doughnuts, es- 
pecially big and luscious, on the kitchen ta- 
ble, with a paper that said in big printing let- 
ters that they were for the two wooed fairies. 
Aunty had never been to school and didn’t 
spell very well, so we won’t copy the little 
letter. Next morning one of the doughnuts 
was gone, all but a few crumbs. ‘‘Then 
there’s only one of ’em,’’ Aunty Candace 
said, ‘‘an’ he’s a good, honest one not to 
touch the other doughnut.’’ A dear little 
saucer pie went on the table that night. It 
was baked a golden brown and through the 
little slits in the crust there were delightful 
glimpses of strawberry preserve. Aunty laid 
a knife and fork beside the pie as a gentle 
hint for it to be eaten right on the spot. Then 
she got up next morning.a little earlier and 
went out to see if her tempting trap had 
caught a fairy. Yes, indeed! There he saton 
the kitchen floor, eating the saucer pie with 
the heartiest relish. Aunty’s black face shone 
more than ever. The fairy had on an ulster, 
and two little red legs stretched out from un- 
dler it, and a little red worsted cap. lay beside 
the right red leg. He was a stout little fairy 
with red cheeks, too, and the merriest, the 
pleasantest little face you ever saw! He 
looked up at Aunty Candace and smacked his 


lips. 
‘‘O, my!’’ he said. ‘‘Ain’t it good, 
though?’’ 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





The Children’s Table. 


Caught a Hoot Owl.—Last winter I caught a 
little hoot owl and let it get away. I wonder 
if that is the one that is writing to our pa- 
per. This year I had a garden and had 
squashes in mine before mamma did. We 
haa lots of fun. I plowed with a little negro 
boy and called him my bob mule. We made 
more than a bushel of popcorn. We have fine 
times popping it. Mamma says I am good 
because 1 help her so much.—[Mamma’s Man. 


Fox and Geese.—I read in the Children’s 
Table about the lonesome Hoot Owl and I 
thought I would put in a hoot and cheer him 
up. Well, old jolly winter has come again. 
1 expect the boys and girls of the Table are 
having fine times coasting and skating. I go 
to school almost every day. We have fine 
times playing fox and geese inthe snow. I 
am nine years old. I think it is very nice for 
us children when we all can chat together. 
Well, I hope you will all give some hoots and 
we will have a very interesting Table.  Bet- 
ter than the grown folks. But it must be very 
cold for a poor old Hoot Owl out in this cold 
wonther.—1 Masy Thompson. 


Woods Full of Owls.—Hurrah for you, Hoot 
Owl! I have been wishing someone would 
come and stir up the young folks’ Table. I 
think the woods will soon be so full of owls 
that no one will be able to sleep, and the mice 
will have to retire into a corner in horror 
and never come out again. I wish I had seen 
Santa instead of Mr Editor, I would have 
told him of 105 things I wanted, but I have 
never had the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance with his majesty.—{ Magpie. 


Agrees with Hoot Owl.—I agree with Hoot 
Owl. I think if we all wrote letters we would 
have a very interesting Table. I havea pair 
of hares which are of a tan color, with long 
black eais. Their feet are also black. They 
are very cute, and it is amusing to watch 
their movements. We have ahorse named Pet, 
which I ride horseback. I am very fond of 
riding. Lam 14 years old.—[Warena Phelps. 

On the Hillside. —our house is on the south 
hillside. Wecan stand on the doorstep and 
see about 45 miles. I do not like 
to live on the hillside, for when 
I go to school I go down hill and 
when [I come back [I come up 
hill, and when I get home I[ am 
so tired that I cannot help with 
the work. Our neighbors are 
very few. I went to school last 
year but I did not this vear. If 
[ am alive and well I expect to 
go in the spring.—{Amanda 
Rivett. 


Good in Arithmetic.—The teacher says that I 
am the best scholar in the arithmetic class. 
I am eight years old and have been learning 
to skate. I live on a farm and my only pets 
are four cats. I have a little brother two 
years old and he can speak the piece about 
Jack and Jill.—[Fred Ward. 

——— EEE 


Letters from the Children. 





Here is still another list of girls and boys 
whose letters came too late for the Christmas 
issue. Won’t Old Santa Claus have a load to 
deliver next year, though! 

Sierra and Nevada Patton, Mary McCrea, 
Leighton F. Templeton, Frank Churchley, 
M. Alice Moody, Henry Baner, Lena Bauer, 
Ned Stearns, Ashley Boynton, Jennie Elhott, 
Maid Miles, Anna Tuttle, Florence Anderson, 
Lucas Howard, Mabel Gilman, Celia M. Phil- 
lips, Mrs A. J. Oglesby, Marian Leahy. How- 
ard Goodwin, May and Cecil Flower, Frances 
Sherwood, Mamie Re: asoner, Mabel L. Rem- 
ley, Verna Mae Wiltse, Irma Spain, Frank H. 
Spencer, Mary A. Rice, Ollia M. Morris, Nel- 
lie Mi¢ler, Nora Harbert, Alice and Bessie 
Bailey, Carrie Pilmer, George Barlow, Hattie 
Foster, Perley W. Gilbert, Mattie L. Baldwin, 
Clarence T. Brown, Olive Gilbert. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 
FivE CELEBRATED PEOPLE— 
1, An American revolutionary statesman—To 
select, to wander and to resound. 
2, A noted English landscape painter— 
Nearness, relation and an East Indian plant. 
3, A Scottish author—Crafty and home. 
4, A French philosopher—An aeriform fluid, 
a remnant and part of the human system. 
5, An English novelist—To move slowly 
and undisguised. 














|A Gloomy Journey that Lasted 
Two Years. 


A Turn In The Lane At Last Brings Health 
and Gladness—An Interesting Narrative With 
a Happy Ending. 

From the Gazette, Buldwinsville, N Y. 


The Gazette recently called attention in these 
columns to the case of Herbert Spencer, in this 
Village, and his release from suffering after long 
bondage. Interested in all things pertaining to 
the betterment of the moral and physical welfare 
of our community, we had no sooner given to the 
readers of this paper one article for their perusal 
and thought, when we sought information regard- 
ing more such. Our south side druggists, Gard- 
ner & Davis, reported that Mr Frank Williams of 
Warner, N Y, a flourishing hamlet four miles south 
of this village, had been greatly benefited by the 
use of that widely known and highl, regarded 
medicinal preparation known as Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People. To fully set forth the facts 
concerning the case at Warner, we drove to that 
village one pleasant July evening. Mr Williams 
was not at his pleasant little home in the suburbs 
of the village on our arrival, but we found him 
just entering the store of George Burr, in the cen- 
ter of the town, near the N Y C tracks. Mr Wil- 
liams is a tall, pleasant looking nfan, six feet 
and one-half in hight, with a face which at 
once impresses you with a belief in his candor 
and honesty. In response to our inquiry as to 
whether he had ever used Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, and his willingness to publish 
abroad his opinion of this medicine, Mr Williams 
said: 

*“T am glad of the opportunity to let my friends 
and the public generally know of the results of 
my taking this widely advertised remedy. I 
want people to know there is an escape from the 
evils of some diseases, at least, and that there is 
reliability and virtue in one of the many advertis- 
ed remedies now before the people.’’ 

We stepped over to a show-case near by where 
we could write with ease, and Mr Williams con- 
tinued: 

‘‘T have resided in Warner and vicinity for 
twenty-one years. Am forty-six years of age, and 
by occupation a carpenter and general utility 
man, finding employment nearly, if not quite all 
of the time. In January, 1891, I was attacked 
with a severe nervous trouble, which greatly 
weakened me and continued to grow gradually 
worse, With pains everywhere, sometimes in my 
fingers, again in my toes, but mostly in the heart 
region. For a year and a half I was unable to do 
a full day’s work. Forover three years I tried 
the skill of the physicians and grew worse under 
their care. Also tried some well-known _ pro- 
prietary medicines, and while, perhaps, relieved 
for a time, yet the nervous twitching continued, 
and for two years I felt that there was no help 
forme. One day [read in a newspaper a testi- 
monial from a man whose case seemed to resem- 
ble mine, and he claimed to have been cured by 
a medicine advertised under the name of 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. Before 
I forget it, | desire to say that there was no shaky 
trouble in my hands, only a quivering of the 
muscles, sometimes showing in my face. I resolv- 
ed to try these pills, and first purchased a_ box at 
the drug store of Gardner & Davis, in Baldwins- 
ville. I felt so much better at once that I continu- 
ed their use until I had taken eighteen boxes, 
when I felt entirely well again, and have never 
had a return of the disease, excepting after a 
period of severe, hard labor, when I feel a bit of 
the old nervous twitching, but no pain, and when 
these come on, which is very seldom, I take a 
few pills and [am all right again. I might also 
add that -! daugher was troubled wit! palpita- 
tion of the heart and used two boxes, which gave 
her instant relief. Regarding my pres ent condi- 
tion, | am able to work every day, acc‘ my neigh- 
bors attribute my cure to something axin to the 
miraculous.’’ 

Mr Williams was more than willing to make affi- 
davit of the truth of his statements, and we drove 
to the residence of Justice of the Peace Charles 
T. Fowler, where the following acknowledgment 
was recorded: FRANK S. WILLIAMS. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of July, 1895. CHARLES T. FOWLER, 

Justice of the Peace. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to give 
new life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves. They are an unfailing specific 
for such diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial 
paralysis, St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, nervous headache, the after effect of 
la grippe, palpitation of the he art, pale and sal- 
low a all forms of weakness either in 
maleror female. Pink Pills are sold by all deal- 
ers, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price 
(50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50—they are 
never sold in bulk or by the 100)—by addressin 
Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, NY. 
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